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PREFATORY NOTE. 



TO tiy to take opponents at their beat seems 
to be a sound maxim of controversy. Theae 
lectures, which were delivered in Cambridge la&t term 
and repeated in Edinburgh and Gla^ow during the 
Easter vatation^ have been called forth by the 
uttemnces of reco^ised leaders among Free Trade 
Imperialists. To Tariff Refonnera the wisdom of 
these wise men is not altogether convincing, though 
we go further with them than they seem to suppose. 
With Mr Strachey, indeed, we have little in common ; 
but, in discuBsing our attitude to Economic Scieuce, 
Mr Haldane has been curiously successful in blessing 
where he meant to ban; and Lord Rosebery^ while 
speaking on the case of the Unemployed, has thrown 
out a suggestion which we are eager to put into 
effect. 

I have added two appendices on cognate matters 
to which I could only refer in the lectures, and with 
which I had already dealt more fully. I desire to 
make my gratefiil acknowledgment for the valuable 
suggestioBB I have received while preparing these 
lectures from Dr L. Knowles of the London School 
of Economics ; and also to Messrs Macmillan for their 
kindness in allowing me to reprint an article which 
originally appeared in their Magazine. 

W. C. 

Tacrm Collbgb, Gambbidsb. 
13 April, IMfl. 
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ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 



The Honse of Commons is an excellent institution 
when it attends to its own business, but it does not 
stow to advantage when it asaumes the right to give 
an authorit&tive explanation of current events. There 
was a curious instance at the beginning of laat cen- 
tury,, during the period when cash payments were 
suspended and the Bank of England was not uuder 
an obligation to ioeet its notes with gold. A Bullion 
Committee had been appointed to enquire into the 
state of the currency ; they reported that the notes 
of the Bank of England were depreciated as a matter 
of fact, wbib they also pointed out the steps that 
vera uecesaary for a reatoratiou of the curreDcy. 
But these proposals, which were unpalatable to the 
majority of the House, were defeated after a long 
debate. Not content with this victory, the Commons 
proceeded solemnly to give an authoritative — though 
entirely mistaken — ezplanatiou of the condition of 

1—2 
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the currency. Mr Canning poiated out that little 
weigiit would attach to thie. pTonouncement', hut the 
miuigterg were not to be gainsaid. As a writer on 
banking relates^— Mr Vanaittart, " in the plenitude 
of his power and party strength and in tbe mere 
wantonneB3 of tyranny, determined to drag the Houae 
through the lowest depths of ridicule and absurdity*." 
This incident does not stand quite by Iteelf ; perhaps 
the historian of the future may be incHned to 
ciiticise Sir Heury Campbell Bannerman'B determi- 
nation to put on record the oihcial opinion that 
"in the recent General Election the people of the 
United Eiugdom have demonstrated their unquali- 
fied fidelity to the principles and practice of Free 
Trade." We do not grudge the membera of the 
Liberal party the pleasure of congratulating one 
another on their auccesa ; but we still remember that 
the total nnraberg polled show that a conBiderable 
percentage of the electors are dissatisfied with our 
present fiscal system. The Labour party, though 
they have no confidence in Mr Chamberlain's pro- 
posals, occupy a somewhat detached position, for 
they refuse to pin their faith to the principles of 
Free Trade*. There were, moreover, some contests 
that were very significant, not only those where the 
judgment of bye-elections was reversed, but also 

1 Tliia vaa especiaUy trae of the Tllitil BeBolatian, 18 Jifty, 
ISU. iSonaaTd, xx. 95. 

' MoLeod, Theory cind i^actice of Banking, n. 63. 

8 Mr Kelr Bardie, M.P., Tfie Lithour Parti/, its dima and policy 
in Natianaf: Jicvi^w, Feb. 1906, p_ lOOS. Mr P. 8]]owaen. M.P., 
in the Hdeih ol Ooxoiaoiis, Timt», 13 March, 1906. 
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those for the TJniversity aeat8» — Camtridge» Gl^gow 
and Aberdeen, Edinbui^h aad St Ajidrews, and 
Loadon. Id all these caaeSj whether he was sitting 
member, or whether lie attacked the seat, the Free 
Trader w&s defe-ated, Mr Strachey and Mr Murison 
may regret that they did not assault some other 
Btrongholda ; Sir Michael Foater's emiDent position 
in scientific circles did not save him j and Sir John 
Goret, despite the snpport he received from the 
Cambridge TJniversity Free Trade Association and 
the strong college eaprit-de-corpa which rallied round 
him, was beaten by a handsome majority. There is 
gome ground for saying that these elections go to 
show that Free Trade no longer Batisfies the educated 
classes ; they have not abandoned it, but they are 
not prepared to maintdn it at all costs. They feel 
that the familiar formula is arid and unin&piriiig ; and 
BQ, the blind confidence, with which Free Trade was 
accepted some few years ago, has been rudely shaken. 
There is, however, one point that weighs with 
many men, and renders them diainclined to trouble 
themselves about the Piacal Question. They suapect 
thatj, though the suggestion of Imperial Prefereucs 
and Retaliation ia plausible, it must somehow be 
unsound. They feel that it is a matter of extreme 
dif&culty, since the argument turns on details with 
which they are unfamiliar and with the interpretation 
of Btatiatiea. Distrusting their own powers in the 
matter, they are inclined to attach gi^at importance 
to the opinion of experts ; and they know that the 
leading professors of Political Economy spoke strongly 
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against the dangers of altering oiir preeent system in 
their maaifeato to the Times in August, 1&03, In 
Bpite, howeverj of tke weight of the names attached. 
to that memorial it can. hardly be said that expert 
opinion, even in England, is unanimous on the snbject- 
Amoug the heat known economic worka pnbliahed 
during the laat fifteen years have been Mr Booth's 
investigationB into the conditions of Loudon, Mr and 
Mrs Webb's Industrial D&mocracy and History <^ 
Trades Unions, and Mr Inglis Palgrave's Bicti&narif 
q/ PolUmil Ecouoiny ; and these authors have not 
endoread this manifesto. We may note that the 
namefi of Professor Poxwell, the keenest student of 
the history of economic doctrine^ of such statis- 
ticians an Sir Robert (jiffen and Mr Schooling, of an 
historian like Frof. Ashley and of a sociologist like 
Mr Kidd are absent, My friends Professor Nicholson 
and Mr Bowley are distinguished by their vigour — 
both as writers and teachers ; but with these ex- 
ceptions it may be said that the economists who are 
best known for their literary activity as investigators 
have not associated themselves with the profesaoTS 
who are mainly occupied in expounding recognised 
doctrines. 

The fact remains, however, that in the United 
Kingdom the most eminent professors and instructors 
are opposed to fiscal change. But after all, this is 
not conclusive; it frequently happens, in literary and 
artistic circles, that the members of some little coterie 
succeed in establishing themselves for a time as the 
arbiters of taste. They review one another's books, 
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and appreciate one another's work, and create one 
another's reputatioug, till the public come to take 
them seriously. Intellectual sympathy in scientific 
pursuits is not so likely to lead to the formation of 
auct ooteriea ; but a group of this kind attained great 
importance in Paris, at a time when Adam Smith was 
liTing: in that city. The FkyBioctata, or Ecanomistft 
as they called themselves, had a good deal of inSuence 
on the fiBcal policy of the day, but their reputation 
has not been very lasting, Adam Smith was rather 
centemptuous of a doctrine which existed " only in 
the apeculationa of a few men of great learning and 
ingenuity in France" ; he did not think it worth while 
to expose the errors of this system at length, "As 
men are fond of paradojcea, and of appearing to 
understand what passes the comprehension of ordinary 
people, the paradox which it maintains concerning 
the uupToductive nature of manufacturing labour 
has not perhaps contributed a little to iucreage the 
number of its admirers." " This sect," aa he adds, 
"in their works, which are very numeroua-.-all follow 
implicitly and without any sensible variation the 
doctrine of M. Quesnay.-.-The admiration of the 
whole sect for their master, who was himself a man 
of the greatest modesty and simplicity, is not inferior 
to that of any of the ancient philosophers for the 
founders of their respective systems'. " M. Say con- 
demns them more vigorously. " By their sectEirian 
spirit, by the dogmatic and abstract language of moat 
of their writings, by their tone of inspiration, they 

1 ]\^eaith of Natiaas, rv. is. p. SaS. 
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make it appear* tliat all those who have inTestigated 
economic questions were impracticable d^eame^H^" 
With this instance before us, we may be doubtful 
■whethef any group, however eminent, of teachets in 
England have ri^aUy a right to speak for Economic 
Scieace as a whole, or whether they may not be 
merely a coterie like that of the French economists. 
When I had the opportunity of spending a little time 
in Americ4| I found I had got beyond the sphere where 
the influence of this Eugliah school domiaatea ; and 
the opinion of French and German experts should 
not be left out of account, if an attempt is made to 
express the judgment of Modem Economic Science 
on the pointa at issue. I do not pretend to say what 
the opinion of the whole scientific world may he ; 
1 think it quite likely that many foreign professors, 
unlike the English coteri^^ feei unable to pronounce 
on the subject off-haad, and prefer to study it fiiBt 
and write afterwards. But some of them have 
examined the question with care, and we know the 
results they have reached. There are two profeaaors 
at Berlin, who belong to somewhat different schoola 
of thought ; but they have come to veiy similar 
conclusions on this matter. "If Mr Clmmberlain 
attains his object/' says Professor SchmoUer, " es- 
pecially in drawing Canada and AuBtralia into closer 
relations with the mother couutTy, be will have laid 
the foundations of Eugliah power auew'.'^ Professor 



1 J. B. Say, Diacemri FrSUminaijv to Tratti d'ieatiomu poli- 
tique., I. p. Hi. 

3 GmndrisS der VelJunairlhaciuiftaidtre, U. fill. 
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Wagoet takes a similar view, though, unlika hie 
colleague, he does not regard the proapecb with 
complete equanimitj, so far aa Germsn imtereats are 
ooDcemed. He holds that "the carrjdng out of 
Mr Chamberlain's scheme would be exceedingly 
favourable for England''." The approval which was 
given in anticipation by Dr Fucha, who made a special 
study of the whole subject some yeajs ago, is even 
more remarkable-. On the other hand, M. Bloodel, 
while he lecogniaes how ra.pidly England ia loaing 
her industrial aup^emacy^ is doubtful as to the 
benefit of a change nhich he regards as immineut^ 

EiiDugh has been said to show that Economic 
Science, as cultivated throughout the world, ia at all 
events divided on the subject. The plain maa is 
hardly justified in accepting the opiuion of the 
English academic coterie as final ; he is called upoa 
to try and consider, so far as he can, what their 
opinion on this question of practical politics is worth. 

Free Traders have not only beea inclined to 
shelter themselves behind this academic authority, 
but they have also attempted to raise a prejudice 
against thoee of us who are unconvinced by the 
Fourteen Professors, as if Tariff EeforiiQers rejected 
scientific methods altogether. In the address oa 



' Preface tfl M. Scliwab, Chatubedain's Satide^a pnlxtie, p. viii. 
i Trade Paliey f>f Great Srifaiii. p. 388. 

* M. V, Bprard, unotlier of Mr Cl]iiiiib«>rlEdtr8 critira, ((ties uot 
concBol Ilia Hatiaffletaon njverEiiglaM'a relutivs ilecliiie, L'AHgletem 
et I'Jmji^riaHsvit. p. SBO, 

* La polifiqtteiproiectionniste en Angkte'ri un nouvea^ danger 
pcur France, pp. 63, 106. 
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Mod&ii Lffgician^ and Economic Methods, which 
Mr Haldane delivered to the Scottish Society of 
Economista, he compUing that " during the two 
years which have just goue past, a good many people 
have writteu, aud still more have spokeu" aa if 
they imiigiQed that "the characteristic categories 
of the old ecouomiflts belong properly tu the lumber 
room'." Though he exempts lue from tliie accu- 
sation, he gtill seema to thiuk that the language 
which 1 used about the Classical Economiste, in my 
address as President of the Economic Section of 
the British Afisociation at Capetown^ was unduly 
digparagiLg". But the suggestion that we diacard 
Bcientific treatment is a charge which we repudiate 
altogether ; the matter is far too diflicult to be 
dealt with properly by crude eomman sense, or in 
a dilettante fashion. We fully realise the import- 
ance not only of clear thinking, but of hard study 
as well It is worth while to spend a little time in 
considering the lines on which such thorough investi- 
gation must proceed ; and to try to see how far we 
should be content to follow the great writers of the 
past, and in what ways m^odem science may claim to 
have advanced beycnd their standpoint. 

I. In the paper from which I have already quoted, 
Mr Haldane has given us an admirable statement as 
to the great excellence of the Classical Economists. 

* Eeonf/iiik Jounial, xv. &02. 

* Jovmal of tilt lioffai Stalialical A'oci'c'//, Jait. ItKlfi. 

3 "With deffiEemio Lo Dr CanDuigUoiu," he wrjtou, "it in 
probuble Lbat the CtaB^ieml ScQiLonuHte knew protty wetl what {hay 
WBTB abonL" Jjoc^ eit- dOl. 
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'^ They taught men to think clearly, and their books 
are admirable iliuatratiom of the strength as well aa 
the weakuesa that ia characteristic of every kind of 
scientific method'." To me the service which they 
rendered in this way seems qnite inyaluable; they 
have presented ua with such clear ideas of money, 
aDd the instruments of exchange, and of the meaning 
of rent and other payments made hy way of exchanj^, 
ae to provide ns with a convenient terminology for 
diacuasing economic questiong with precigioo. No 
one, who has given attention to economic literature 
in what we may call the prB-ecientific era, can fail to 
be struck with the extra,ordinaTy advance in accuracy 
of statement and cleamees of reasoning which was 
brought about by their use of an abstract method. 
In this connection it may suffice to quote some of 
Mr Hfildane^s admirable sentences on the nature 
of science in general, and of Economic Science in 
partacular. "All science proceeds by abstraction; 
all abstraction takes place by exclusive attention 
under the guidance of particular conceptions or 
categories'.". .."Considetation of the true nature of 
economic method seems to show that it is no more 
open to criticism than are the methods of mathe- 
matics and physics. All three are abstract in the 
eenae of abutting out, in order to gain clear knowledge, 
all aapecta which are not relevant to the immediate 
purpose*." The creation of economics aa a science 
dates from the time when Adam Smith called ex- 



' Eeofiomic Jour-nal, XV. 501. 
a Loc. fitf. i&7. 



■ Lae. eit. 600. 
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cluBiTe attention to the idea of Valu0-in-excLan_ 
and rendered it pogsible to pursue &n abstract method, 
in the senee of shutting out, in order to gain clear 
knowledji^ of that which hag Yalue-iri- exchange, all as- 
pects whioh are nut relevant to the immetliate purpose. 
This was the task on which the Claagical Kconomista 
entered ; they analysed the idea, and worked out its im- 
plicatioiiB. They have given us particular conceptions 
and categories, under the guidance of which we can 
classify the results of our obserration and build up 
a coherent body of knowledge within the limits we 
lay down for our&elvea. Mr Haldane seems to me 
to call attention to the gist of the matter when he 
insists that "all that we can legitimately require" 
from the economist or any other man of science la 
" that he should remember that his method is 
abe tract'," 

The writings of the Classical Economists are a 
model for all time just because they were so careful 
to remember that their method was ab&tract ; there 
was no doubt, and no confusion about it ; and this 
although their mode of treatment underwent con- 
siderable changes, Adam Smith had laid stress on 
the notion of excbange-vake, and thie was the par- 
ticular conception, or category, under the gnidaace 
of which RiL'ardo and Jamea Mill and Macculloch 
pursued their excellent researches. But the great 
investigation which Malthua conducted into the 
queation of population, not only had a profound 



I Mconomic Journal, ST. 602. 
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iofluence on t^e maimer in which men regarded 
some practical problems, but aiTected the habits of 
mind of scientific economists. Malthus had engaged 
in a great inductive sociologieal enquiry, and based 
the principles he enunciated on evidence drawn from 
aU parts of the globe ; he foEowed out the influence 
and tendency of one dominant motive in human 
nature. Under tJie inipulae which he gave, sconce 
miatG became more inclined to re^id their acieuce 
as tracing out the influeuce of another great motive 
in human naturej — the desire of wealth. There haa 
been a certain amount of loss in turning attention 
so directly on subjective factors, rather than on the 
external phenomena of wealth, but we have gained 
in the clearer conception attained of the nature of 
economic forces. Mill concentrated attention on the 
desire for wealth as a dominant force ; but hs did 
not attempt to establish the universal character of 
this motive by an inductive process. It is notorious 
that among many savage races, its influence has been 
completely coimteraoted by the pleasure of pure idle- 
nesB; while it haa little free play in highly organised 
communities where there is aiiy sort of caste system, 
and the desire for social statua ia more powerfid than 
that for mere wealth. Induction from ohaerved fact 
was not poBsible in this case as it had been with 
Malthtts ; but it seemed perfectly legitimate to 
get at the principle in another way,— by analysing 
the character of ^e typical man in modem pro- 
.jgreasive commnnities. The desire of wealth ia the 
tdoaunant motive in the "economic man"; it is per- 
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fectly legitimate to shut out all aspects, which are 
not relevant tu the imniediate purpose, iq order to 
gain clear knowledge of the probable action of the 
ecoQODLic mau, aad therefore of the tendencies which 
&re at work in a community iu wiiich mauy indi- 
viduals approximate to this particular type. This 
method was clearly expounded by Mill, in an easay 
written about WdO j and it was brilliantly defended 
by Bagehot aa late as 1876. "It a^eumeg that every 
man who makQa anything makea it for money, that 
he always makea that which will bring him in moj^t 
at least coet, and that he will make it in the way 
that will produce moat and si>end least ;. it assumes 
that every man who buys, buys with his whole heart, 
and that he who sells, sella with hiB whole heart, each 
wantJQg to gain all possible advantage. Of course 
we know that this is not so, that men are not like 
t\m ; but we assume it, for simplicity's sake, sm an 
hypothesis'." This mode of procedure was, as it 
seems to me, thoroughly scientific ; it was abstract ; 
bnt then, there was very little difficulty in re- 
membering that the reasoning waa of an abstract 
character. 

^ Bagehot, SconaiBie Siwiiea^ p. 5. Tlie origin of the phraw 
Economic Han had not been trac«Hl either Lu Dr Mumiiy'B Diction- 
tuy uor ill Mr Iiiglis Folgrave's. Fruf. NLcliolsou, writing iti 1S79 
[Machinery and Wagen, p. 18), qnotea frum Th-ompsoii, an Aiueri- 
Civi writer, -a EieiilBiiuQ iu which It la naeii as a well luiowrj bBrni. 
The coDiBUiceir "iu o,a uiuouuut tne logicum lUBiLufacbuied by tiie 
Bame procEfsH of abstraction hy whiich the ecciuumiHtB ilcriviid theic 
Economic Uui, a 'cov^tooB mocbiae impeUed to nc^tiou oulf b; 
■Toricfi and the desire for progreiiB,' " Social Science and National 
Sccnom^^ 1>. 269. 
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^e best safeguard gainst forgetting the limita- 
tions under which such reasoning proceeds lies in a 
clear statement of the assumptions which it involTes: 
the Classical EcoDomiata were at palm to make it 
clear that they took for granted certain conditions 
and circum stance B, bo as not to be distracted from the 
precige enquiry they had in hand^ In this form the 
teaaoning of the economigta attained the highest degree 
of certainty ; it was demonstrably true ; they argued 
that on the auppoeition of certaia premises, a parti- 
cular conclusion would follow. Such argumentation 
only becomes dangerous when there is any uncertainty 
as to what elements are taken into account ; thos3 
who are not at pains to state their assumptions 
clearly, may be uncertain themselves or leave others 
in doubt as to the precise conditions within which 
their argument holds goodj and thus deceive them- 
selves as to the range within which their principle 
applies, and the force which it ought to have. There 
is alDundant scope for the misuse of abstract rea- 
soning on the part of those who are not aware how 
abstract it ia, 

From a purely scientific standpoint ifc ia, I think, 
a matter of regret that this abstract treatment has 
been bo generally abandoned. We are commonly 
told by ecclesiastical historians that the original 
purity of Christian teaching was tainted when it 
came i' contact with pagan habits of thought and 
worship ; and there certainly does seem to have been 
a departure from the clearness and accuracy of 
eeonomic reasoning when attempts were made to 
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render it mote popolar, M. Baetiat, & French 

EcouomiBt, waa a. pioneet in this directioD ; ho was 
eager to present the truths of Economics in a fonn 
in which they would give an easily apprehended 
reply to aocialiam. He held that there is au economic 
harmony in the world, so mraiiged that each man, in 
the efibrt to satisfy hit^ own wants, iuake& the moat 
eflectiye contribution of which lie is capable to the 
good of the world aa a whole'* Tliig view rested on 
a belief in Diuine "Wi&dom && controUiug the Uni- 
verse. Economics was atill an abatrant science, for a 
hard and fast line waa drawn between man as an 
economic unit, and man as a member of Civil Society. 
Bastiat held that^ in the former capacity, the (xee 
action of individnaU tended to what is beet on the 
whole; and hence with him, Economics wae no longer 
a Science following out the course of certain ten- 
dencies, but almost a branch of Ethics describing 
what ought to be done for the geuerEkl well-being". 
Whatever advantaj^es there may have been in this 
mode of presentation, it did not tend to clearneafl of 
thought. Bastiat^B writings gave riae to the impression, 
which still seems to hold good, that laissez /aire and 
Free Trade are in some sense a Tirtuous course of 
action, cloeely related to the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Through hia friendship with Cobden, 
Bastiat's writings came to be well known in English 



1 Sa^imiiea of Political Etsoiiom^, traualated by F. J. Stirlini^i 
Snd aJ,, p. S39. 

s Dr Aabry followB t)ie eoonnmifi ns well as tbe political TJewB 
of B^ti&t iu Ilia Etvde Critique, p. 184. 
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circles. Men who could not accept his stx^iological 
Tiews, were yet inclined to break away from the strict 
scientific tradition, in the hope of thereby laying 
popular misc^onceptions at rest. The public do not 
appreciate the importance of abstract reasoning on 
economic affaiiB, and they never could remember 
that it was abstract They assumed that PoHtical 
Economists held up the "economic man^' aa an 
example of what all men ought to be> and insisted 
that the teaching of the science wag sordid and its 
ideals low. Hence, Prafesgor Marshall has been 
tempted to discard the economic man ' ; Bastiat 
asserted that the Ethical and the Economic were 
blended in the scheme of the world as a whole, and 
Professor Marshall insists that they are mingled, in 
varying proportions in different groups of mankind. 
He is prepared to examine the regular play of 
motives of many kinds in an ordinary human being. 
Whatever advantages there may be in this modifica- 
tion, there ia at least a great loss of clearness ; for 
it is impossible to say definitely what a3si;mptions 
are made^ and thus to make evident how far the 
reasoning is abstract, and what bearing it has upon 
actual life. If we get rid of the apparent harshness 
of the classical form of the science, we also get rid of 
all it^ precision. Instead of taking the individual 
we know in business communities, we are forced to 
take *' mankind in the mass/' and to try to analyse 
the main motives which sway people in general. 



1 i'rUkHJi'Iea of EoouoDoea, ^. vi. 
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There may be eome doubt as to the method by 
which we arriva at out conception of the ordinary 
man, whether it h by introspection, or by indnction 
from A world-wide aurvey. In any case the science 
thuB presented ie imperfectly abstract, since we have 
no means of stating clearly what is aseumad, either 
in regard to man individually or aa to society. The 
economic man, with all his faults, waa a convenieat 
reminder to us of the nature and limitationa of the 
reaaoning in which he appeared. What we may 
require of the man of science is " that he should 
remember his method is ab&tract"; but Economics 
in its more genial form, as commonly taught in 
England, has bet'ome very imperfet^^tly abstract, be- 
cause what it leaves out of account cannot be clearly 
stated. It is, if we may apply Mr Haldane's happy 
phrase, merely " a hybrid science." 

Aa one reeult of the confusiou that has thus been 
introduced into the abstract ecience of the Clasdic&l 
Economiat, we are left in doubt as to the kind of 
validity which attaches to Economic reasoning. Mr 
Haldane himself does not moke clear what place he 
would assign to Economics in the circle of the 
sciences. On one hand he ranges it with mathe- 
matics and phjrBics, as if it were an abstract science 
in the strictest aense, and its reasoning were demon- 
strative in character ; on the other band, he speaks 
of it as if it were an empirical science, and ita reenlta 
were dependent on observation and induction, '* It 
can only deal," he says, " with tendencies and proba- 
bilitieB — probabilities which become certainties, only 
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wlien a wide-enough area is suxvejeA\" When Mr 
Haldane fails to keep the distinction clear, there is no 
reason for surprise that less skilful thinkers should 
fall into poaitive coafuaiou, and occasioDally write 
a9 if their reasoning had a demonstrative character 
which does not really attach to it. It is a pity to 
allow oneself habitiially to speak more positively than 
the iuformation available warrants. 

Another defect of the hybrid Bciencs lies io the 
difficulty of applying its conceptiona to some of the 
most important phenomena of modern economic life j 
since it deals with the subjective play of moidves, it is 
an individualiatic rather than a social science. Social 
action and collective bargaining are among the most 
interestiug features of our day, £Uid it is incDnvenient 
to approach them. Irom the individualistic point of 
view. The play of motives only explains individual 
action^ and there is a certain awkwardness in applying 
it to corporate and collective action. Tendenciea 
which are more or less the tendencies of every indi- 
vidual are, as Mr Haldane assures ns, "everywhere 
operative/' but this statement takes us a very little 
way in seeing how they operate, or in understanding 
the action of the various societies and corporations in 
a highly organised community. Personal utility or 
disutility may explain why a man joins a Trade 
TJnion, hut does not directly account for the action 
of the Union e& a body. 

There is a further difficulty in attempting to 
verify any of the conclusions of this hybrid science ; 
^ Ecotwmic Joumalt sv. 501* 
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we caanot tell whether the reasoning is msrely in the 
air, or within what limits of place and time it is 
supposed to apply. Thoae who rely, in their iavefiti- 
gations of economic pheuomoua, on priuciplefi which 
do not rest on observation and induction, but are 
derived from subjective analysis, discard aU known 
aafeguarda against ha^ty genemli&atiou. Fcom everf 
point of view we may sbq that this hybrid science 
fails ia the very point in which the Classical 
EcoEomiets were conBpicuously successful, since it 
encourages slovenly thinking. The hybrid science, 
which haa been developed on English soil on the 
impulse given by Bastiat, is cumbrous and con- 
fused', and its exponents have lost themselves in a 
fog from which they are unable to escape. At 
all events, they are not able to help the publiu to- 
wards a mental attitude in ivhich it is posaible to 
^cuas economic problems thoroughly and effec- 
tively. 

II. The lasting importance of the Claaaical 
Economists is due to the fact that they afforded 
help to those who wish to think clearly ou complex 
social problems ; but the method they pursued liad, 
as Mr Haldane acknowledges, soma " weakness," or, 
OR I should prefer to say, had limatations. Tho 
principles they detected were not readily applicable 



1 Thia criticism bK& b^en pablished, in $, nomfywhai extended 
form, in my Plea for Fwe Theorji, read before Uqe LoihIou Kvainfimo 
Olab {Ecoiwmc Jowval, ISHO), as wcU &a in Back to Ad^m Smitk, 
read boEore ths Bcottisb EcnuQmic Aeftoci&tioii in Sec. 1SCI3 [Hite 
and Decline of the Free. Tradt Mavetaent, 2nd ed„ p. 190). 
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to the affairs of life. Political Economy, in its 
strictly scientific character, aa an abstract scieiice 
which investigates tendencies, could not offer any 
guidance in actual difficultiea. In order to give our 
reasoning a practical character, we miifit have clearly 
before us some aim which we ought to p1l^Bue^ or 
which it is expedient to putaue. Aa a scientific 
study of phenomena, Political Economy cannot lay 
down the end towards which men at any place or time 
ought to direct their efforts ; it is only when aome 
aim has been generally accepted and recognised as 
worth striving after, that Economic Science can come 
m to anggest the means by which it maybe attained. 
In so far as the Claasiccd Economists departed, as 
thoy occaaionaUy did, from the examinatiou of ten- 
dencies, and made an incursion into practical politics, 
they were unfortunate, because they did not appear 
" to know what they would be at," and had not a 
defimte view of the end towards which effort should 
be directed. 

In the pre-scientific days the end which men of 
affairs kept in view, when debating economic affairs, 
was clearly understood ; the political power of the 
realm was the object they put before them, and they 
considered the various elements— aea-power, ahippiiag, 
food supply, induatry^which were necesaary factors 
in creating and maintaining the power of Great 
Britain, Measures were regarded as expedient or in- 
expedient, according aa it appeared that they would 
or would not promote this aim. Adam Smith, despite 
all the changes which he introduced into the study. 
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stiU retained this habit of thought. He definitely 
accepted the principle that "Defence ia of much mora 
importance than Opulence^" 

During the last five and twenty years it may be 
said that the public has come to recognise a very 
different aim as well worth attending to. We ore 
not 80 much concerned at the present time about the 
power of the country as about the welfare of the 
inhflbitanta. We recogniae that the defence of the 
leahn is essential to welfare, but we are no longer 
80 much coucemed iibout building up the power of 
the country, or ao ready to engage in aggresaive 
wars for the sake of coimuercial advantage, as Eng- 
lishmen were in the eighteenth century. Still less 
are we satisfied with Opulence and the mere acr,nmu- 
lation of material goods ; it is a common place that 
we desire to promote the well-being of the tn- 
habitantSj phyeical, moral and intellectual. There 
are sura to be diverse viewe. at different timea as to 
the elemeuta of Welfare, which it is beat worth while 
trying to secure, and the means of obtaining them; 
but we should all be agreed in viewing critically any 
tendencies which were inimical to Welfare, even if 
they undoubtedly make for an advance in Opulence. 
Such elements of Welfare, as aeeurity and health, are 
advantageous to the community generally, but no 
individual can purchase them for himself; they lie 
outside the columns of the Icdgern Welfare cannot 
be obtained in definite quantitiea by paying for it ; 
but, on the other hand, it cannot be secured without 

» Weaitk of Natiotu, iv, il. ^. IBS, 
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coat; it involves the sacrifice of some wealth. In the 
preaeat^ whatever the final compensation may be. 
The advantage to any single individual from a. public 
boon — improved government or better conditiona for 
health and education^ia very difficult to aaaeas; and 
the individuals who contribute most^ will rarely, if 
ever, be those who reap the greatest beoefit per- 
Bonally. The public good and common Welfare are 
objects towards which men are compelled to contri- 
bute according to the means they poasesSj rather 
than according to the benefits they are likely to 
receive. It is on theae general lines that we aw 
trying to make progreBS. 

The ClaSBical Economiets bad no sncb definite 
conception of an object towards which it was worth 
while to direct public effort. They had abandoned 
the pursuit of Power, aa unnecessary, if it were not 
misdirected energy ; and they were inclined to be 
aatisfied with aiming fit Opulence,— an increase of 
material wealth. They would not of course have 
said that Opulence wag the one thing worth aiming 
at, and that material wealth was to be preferred to 
good government, just lawa and cultured life. But 
they held that, in an ordinary way, Opulence gave 
the material meana and opportunity for procuring 
these higher goods, and that by pursuing the path. 
which afforded the largest mass of material wealth, 
we fihould have the greatest poaeibilities of Welfare 
within our reach. It was in this fashion that they 
were inclined to treat Opulence — material weaJth^ — 
as the supreme coneideration, and to view with sua- 
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picion Jill proposals for aocial improveuoent which 
involved any iuterference with cheap |>roductioti. 
They feared that any diminution of wealth wonld 
necessmriiy cause dimiiiiahed Welfare. The Olagaical 
Ecouomistd concentrated their attention on national 
Opulence ; they saw the probahle expense which came 
from such measures ae ths F^u^bo^y Acts, but they 
could not see tliat some sacrifice of material wealth 
might bo rightly made, in the hope of socunDg a 
greater degree of Welfare. 

The Clasaical Economiats wex^e prevented from 
attempting to weigh any proposed sacrifice of wealth 
against prospective Welfare, because of their in- 
adequate conception of national Opulence. They 
regarded the wealth of the nation as the aggregate 
of the poKseasions of individual citizens ; and hence 
they came to hold that that which makes for the 
inci'case of individual wealth, maken for the Opulence 
of the realm aa a whole. Lais&ez /aire, aa the system 
which gives the greatest freedom for individual 
enterprise, oame to be regarded as the chief con- 
dition for increasing national Opulence ; and any 
interference with laissez faire seemed likely to be 
an injury to the community. This identification of 
individual wealth with national resources is un- 
satisfactory in various ways, but one of these is 
obvious ; iu concentrating thought on the aggregate 
of individual wealth, men give attention to the 
accumulations of the past and the activities of the 
present ; this standpoint does not lead them tlirectly 
to examine the poasibilitiea of the future. Maxima 
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wliich direct ns how to m&ke the moat of what we 
actually have, with regard to eiiBting conditions, 
may not be the wisest for developing our resources, 
material and human, with a view to the prosperity of 
future generations. A pnident regard to the material 
wealth of poat'erity may involve the sacrifioe of wealth 
in the present by many individuals. Maxims based on 
taissez/aire conceptions of Opulence are likely to be 
short-sighted, and there is a serious danger that they 
should be narrow. Events have shown that the 
philanthropistSf and not the Clftssical Eeonomistg, 
were right in regard to the factoiy acta, even so far 
aa Opulence is concerned. The philanthropists were 
striving to promote Welfare even at the sacrifice of 
w^thj but the Welfare has been attained, and wealth 
has been added thereto. Shortened hours have been 
compatible with improved efficiency ; a genuine gain 
in human Welfare is quite likely to bring about a 
positive increase of material possessions. 

In BO far as they attempted to give advice on 
practical mattery the Classical Economiats failed, 
because they temporarily forgot that their science 
was abstract. The theoretical principles which hold 
good, on certain asaumptions and under definite 
limitations, cannot be transformed, ready made, into 
abstract maxima of practice which hold good uni- 
vej-sally. Their arguments called forth the indignant 
protest of Lord John Ruasell, as a man of affairs. 
" Wealth is the only object of their speculation ; nor 
do they much consider the two or three millions 
of people who may be reduced to utter beggary 
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in the course of their operations. This they call 

diverting capital iuta another channeL Their reasoa- 
ing>i lie bo much in abstract terms, thdir speculationa 
deal so much by the gross, that they hare the same 
iiisetisiljLlity about the sufferings of a people that 
a g;eneral has respecting the loas of men wearied out 
by his operations'." Mr Haldane recogniisea that 
Ricardo went too far *' in insisting on rigidly laying 
down fibatract maxims of practice without looking to 
right or left'"; but the academic coterie of the 
present day have not learned by experience. They 
intervene to give ua a warning on a matter of 
practii^al politics, without having made clear to the 
world what the practioal object i& which they would 
have ua pursue. It is only accidentally and in a 
haphaxard way, that wb can diacover their conception 
of the end to be aimed at, Sometimes it eeems to 
be Opulence, — ^the aggregate of individual posgesaionB 
in thia country, whether produced here, or obtained 
by a Bort of tribute from abroad. Sometimes they 
&eem to idealiBe fluidity — the condition under which 
material progress has occurred — as if it were an end 
in itaelf. They are ready to condemn the mietakea 
which were made by the Claasical EcoEOmists in 
regard to the shortening of hours and other measures 
of social improvement ; but they have not really 
advanced to a different standpoint. The Classical 
EconomiBtg were admirable in the clearnesa with 



1 HnnKiigdon Letter 1822, (inoted iu The fJommercittl Policy qf 
Fit! and Peel, p. 26. 

" Eaotiomtc Jmtmal, TV. 501. 
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which they carnBd on scientific enqiiiriesj and in this 

the modern English Professors have deliberately 
refuBed to follow their lead. The defects of the 
Classical Writers i-ame out in their mode of applying 
their principles ; and the modern coterie have done 
nothing to eatabliah a claim to respectful attention 
for any opinion they may hold on practical afTairs. 
They are not in a position to supply clearly thought 
out and reasoned guidaace in regard to ajiy practical 
question. 

Ill Economic Science haa not stood altogether 
still since the time of Hicardo, or even of Bagehot ; 
by relying on the help which these great writera give, 
we can advance beyond the point they reached. For 
practical Political Economy the one great need at 
the moment is a clearer and more definite conception 
of the end which we have dimly and half-conaciously 
been working towards daring the last half century- 
National Welfare, When this can be thought out 
more definitely, a mass of economic experience will 
be available in the light of which the proper meana 
for attaining the end maybe suggested and criticised. 
But one thing is clear : those who recognise that 
Welfare is the object towards which it is worth while 
to direct the national energies, are sure to feel that 
it is an object which we must take some pains to 
attain in a greater degree, and that it will never 
come of itaelf, by mere laissez /aire. The Classical 
EooQomi3ts, who were content to make Opulence the 
aim of economic life, were Justified iu saying that 
each man, in struggling for hia own greater richea. 
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waa alan working for the increase of uatioEal Opulence, 
and that this object could ha generally obtained 
fthnoftt mechanically, But with Weltare it is different; 
the gain to any single individual irom a public 
boon, is very difficult to assess. In the eager compe- 
tition of individuals with one another, public objects, 
of general good and for the common advautage, may 
be overlooked and forgotten. It is necessary that 
they should be consciously and deliberately taken in 
hand by public authority ; and there must be aome 
imfcerfereuce with jirivate interests, favourable to some 
and unfavoui-able to others, when any elTort m made 
for promoting the common weal. In so far aa the 
national resourcea and the aggregate of individual 
wealth are distinct, it is desirable that public au- 
thority should occasionally interfere, even for the 
sake of Opulence, ao that due regard may be had 
not only to the immediate preaent bub to a distant 
future as well. But if we go further than this, 
and serioasly adopt Welfare present and future as 
the object to be pursued, then we must absolutely 
discard the principle of laissez /aire. We must 
recognise that it is the function of government — 
imperial, national and municipal — to promote Opu- 
lence and all the other elements which go to make 
up Welfare. It will not do to let things drift; 
they must be taken in hand, consciously and de- 
liberately, and become a principal object of govern- 
mental caTe\ Those who complain that British 

^ Tha duiger of lowering the tone of pnlilic life if tbe state sh^ 
mHoiuiI; Attend to economic aftalra, Quty easU; be ^xaggorated. 
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interests have suffered under successive govermneats 
during the last £fty yeaiB;^ may remember that during 
this very period the laJssez /aire scliool lias been 
douunant, so that no efibrt has been made to think 
out what are the intei^ats of the community as a 
wkole, apatt from those of individual citizens, or to 
consider on what issue it is worth while to take a 
stand. 

More than this. If we are to have a scientific 
treatment of practical economic problems, we muBt 
have clear ideas ; but we must also try to keep m 
close as may he to actual life and he ready to learn 
from experience. The academic coterie are too much 
absorbed in the analysia and measuring of motives to 
be prepared to deal with this aspect of affairs ; but the 
Historical School of Political Economy ia thoroughly 
empirical It looks to history to supply recorded 
observations as to the in^ueucea that have made for 
the progress of human societies or the reverse, during 
long periods of time and Id many different lauds ; by 
its help we can verify our conclusions as to whether 
some projected course ie wise or not. Mr Haldane 
fully recoguises the service which has been done and 
eau be done by this School of economists in meeting 
the want which the Classical School failed to supply. 
"Each coumtiy must be profoundly affected by its 

I doubt whether there ie ui^real groimcl for fear aa the diief causes 
of pDlitical CDmiptloD fi«ein to me to be quite different (see ra; 
Tafiff liefoiTTi atul Political j'tf^mitttf in Camjiainat Club Leciure^, 
1>. 302). But eveu if Uie dauger is ri>al vfb fihall Ho better to face 
it, and go 1«im \jy cxivltlcuci^ bow to d«nJ nitEi it, than to cuiitmite 
to let tluuga drift. 
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economic policy, by its history, by the nature of the 
institutioiLB which have grown up id it, by strategetic 
conditious such as those which afTect a miJitary nation 
like Germany^ by its geographical position, and by 
& miiltitude of minor circumstances of which states- 
men must take account, and of which economiata 
muBt take note before drawing practical conclusions," 
The Historical School of economists do not aim at 
formulating maxims of universal validity in regard 
to the action of all individuals'. Such universal 
principles would be barren, and might soon seem to 
be mere truisiiiB ; there is not much advantage in 
fonnulatiog the principle that all men are mortal. 
The Historical School try to examine recorded ex- 
perience from all times and places as to the causes of 
the wealth of nations. The results they obtain in 
the study of any one particular nation are likely to 
have a practical value to the statesmen of that 
nation, and may even be of some help in arguing by 
analogy as to the course wliich should be pursued or 

1 Dr Anbry stntefl very clearly the line frUeit ie t«ken hj 
BsBtiat aiiii aiiEblytical EconomistB geticmlly {ii ritgarfl (0 the ini- 
partance of History. Thay do sot Itemt it as recot'diiig experieDce 
hojn ivhiuli we hah lean) about the aclnal dAVelopmoiiL cf linmiiJi 
affsirH, bat merely rb STtpplying vivid Uliistratioua of tmiveieal 
princLfleH. They clBim to posm^Bs in ei^otioiiuc sc-iDUce, the knowledge 
of " uresietiblei efiOiiODUC Iawb of EiatnrG." " If we faiA pl'saeure," 
lie KTitea, "iii iioaMng iiivestigatiO'BS iuto the jmst of & tfeople it ie 
to giv9 preDiaion and oonfii'mation to tlio ratioDAl vfiritias wluc;b the 
exanLiDatipii of BiuBtkig [ihfiuomena bag cuAbI<;d n^ to gbtaui." 
{EtJicU citi^Ti^ (fe la polili^ve comvierciaits de I' Anffltt,^rr& A fiffSTd 
dg sea Colonies, p- 186,) Tha Spectator particulwly commeiiiaa 
thiB metbod of deflJing with Hiatory to Free Trader*, (6 Aug., 
1W&, p. 193 lO 
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avoided by another nation. A careful study of our 
own immediate past may help us to decide on the 
direction in which it is best worth while to look for 
the next step in advance. Recorded experience^ as 
to the progress of our own and other peoples may 
furnish suggestions as to the difierent schemes which 
it is desirable to pursue in the efibrt to secure a 
greater measure of national Welfare in each of the 
various countries which make up the British Empire. 
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Tasif? Kefoimers cannot but feel that they havfl 
a. long and ardnoua campaign before them ; and they 
win be able to conduct it more effectively, if they can 
m&ke up their minds a& to the key of the position 
they are attacking. So far as I cau judge, I am 
inclined to thtnk that the Free Trade Imperialiats 
occupy this point of vantage. With the object of 
estimating its atrength, we cannot do better than 
examiue the opiniona expresssi, during his electoral 
campaign and in his published writings, by Mr St Loe 
Strachey. As editor of the Specttitor he haa been a 
Tcry vigorous defender of our pieaent fiscal arrange- 
ments ; though an Eugliahman, he had the compli- 
ment paid him of being selected by Scotch University 
Free Traders aa their champion. He may be regarded 
M a typical repregentative of the Free Trade Im- 
perialista; and if it can be shown that the poaition 
which he takes is quite untenable, we may hope 
that public opinion will veer more decidedly in the 
direction of reform. 

3—2 
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The aympathy ia so Btrong, in spite of deep 
di:fffirenceB, between Fiscal Keformera and Free Trade 
Imperialista, that it is not easy to see at first wliere 
the line of cleavage really begins. The eeveranca 
seems to me to he due to the diifereace in their 
views as to the functions of the State in regard to 
commerce. Our consideration of the manDerin which 
pretcticftl economic q\iestiona may best be dealt with 
scientib(j!ally has led us to the conclusion that it ia 
the function of the Imperial Government to attend 
to the increase of opulence and all other elements 
of welfare throughout the Empire. This waa the 
conclusion which was forced upon us by a considera- 
tion of the best methods of apprehending economic 
ideas, and of applying economic experience. It is 
a fair statement of the position taken by Tariff 
Beformerfi ; but the Free Trade Imperialists abjure 
this principle altogether. They protest that their 
enthusiasm for the Empire renders them jealous of 
any departure ftom the maxims of lat^ez /aire. In 
hie address to the graduates of the Universities of 
Ediabuigh and St Andrews, Mr Strachey insisted 
that " the Empire is in truth the gift of Free Trade. 
Some sixty years ago," he said, '* we had a syat^m of 
preferential trade with the Colonies which, had it 
not been abandoned, would inevitably have destroyed 
the Empire. As soon aa it had been abandoned, 
but not till then, did the true Imperial spirit begin 
to develop." In the essay he has contributed to 
Mr Gkildmann's excellent book, Th^e Ejnpire in the 
Tumuthth C&ntwy, Mr Strachey develops thia thesis 
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more fully and traces the genesis of an anti-colonial 
feeling to the grieviiuceB suffered by Engtigh merchants 
during the period when preferences were given by 
the Mother Country to some of the colonies. This 
began in 1807 ; but it was haidly adopted as a 
regultir practice till 1823, 30 that we mfty take the 
aei^oud quarter of the nineteenth century as the 
time when it preyailed. "A very little reflection," 
Mr Strachey writeg, " will show whence arose this 
unfavourable feeling towards the Coloniea, which 
remember was specially strong in the commeTcial 
class, and was reflected from it into the minds of our 
statesmen. I believe it came from the system of 
Preference, which oppressed our trading and com- 
mercial dasaes at every turn, ,.. The Colonies were 
unpopulAJ, and with those persona who declared that 
they would soon be independent, the wish was father 
to the thought. They longed to get rid of the 
burden of preferential trade and believed that it would 
ooly disappt^J- with independeuce. Hence the men 
who belonged to, or who were brought up in, the pre- 
ferential period tended to become Little Englanders^," 
Mr Strachey reiterates his conviction with such force 
that it cannot fail to be impressive. ''The maxim 
'No Free Trade no Empire' is no mere asaertion of 
a personal opinion, but a Btatement which can be 
made good by an appeal to the teachings of history. 
It IB a fact, not a theory'." But after all History 
does not teach anything at all to those who have no 

1 The Umpire in the Twentieth Centttryt pp. IH, ISfi. 
» J6. 14*, 
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mind to learn. Though Mr Strachey has strangely 
mifiread the story of the preferentiftl period, his 
account of it is exactly wimt might be eKpected from 
anyone who only Appeals to history for illustTattons 
of hifi preconceived opinions'. 

Reserving the question aa to whether Mr Strachey's 
opinion reaUy rests on a solid basis of fact, we may 
note in passing that it is curiously paradoxical. 
Cobden and the Anti-Cora Law League had a 
thoroughly consistent scheme, politically and eco- 
nomically : they were definitely an ti- Imperialist, and 
they advocated a ftamsYs fmra policy in things eco- 
nomic, because they regarded it as a means to the 
political end they had in view. " The Colonial 
System with all ita dazzling appeals to the passions 
of the people can never be got rid of, except by the 
indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite our 
Colonies to ua by a mistaken notion of self-interest '." 

It was thus that Cobden wrote in 1842, and 
subsequently he became a^ciuainted with Baatiat', 
who was fanatically anti-hnperialiatic. This French 
enthusiast held that, since security for trade and 
intercourse was an interest which concerned fdl na- 
tions, there was no need for any one of them to 
be at pains to preserve and maintain it, ajid that 
consequently expenditure on political objects was 



> 6ee ftboTfl, p, 90. note. 
1 Morieyt Lift 0/ Cofed^t, i- 330. 

" Oompore Mr Walsford's article dd Q^hdxtrfi foreign Teacftr 
in the IfcUional S^view, Dexsember, 1906. 
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mere wa&te ; he failed to recognise the well-known 
principle that what is the common concern of many 
people is quite likely to be neglected altogether, 
Bastiat l>elieved Free Trade was the meang of de- 
stroying the political infititutioDS he disliked, aud 
Gobden shared his view : thia waa their chief reaaon 
for advocating it enthusiastically. But Mr Strachey 
and the Free Trade Imperialists assure us that they 
reject Cobden's political viewa absolutely; they are 
prepared to atigmatise the Little Englander, who would 
wish to see Canada annexed to the United States, 
as guilty of "treaohery," It is only on the economic 
aide that they follow Oobden ; like him they advo- 
cate Free Tmde, but curiously enough they advocate 
it for exactly the opposite reason to that which he 
put forward. Cobden believed that Free Trade would 
weaken the Empire, while Mr Strachey holds that it 
has strengthened it and that it is eesential to its 
very existence. " The one thing that can and would 
ruin the Empire would be the abandonment of Free 
Trade, in say shape or form '.'^ J When we find them 
BO closely associated with Little Euglanders eco- 
nomically, we may feel that it is all the mote 
necessary to examine whether their political antici- 
pations are well-foundad. 

I, On the face of it, the view that 'Hhe true 
Imperial spirit only b^an to develop" after 1846 
is quite absurd. From the very banning of our 
colonial enterprisBj three ceuturies ago, there have 
always been two parties in regard to colonisation 

1 Tke BMjnre in Ike Twentieth Centuiif, p. l5a. 
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and Empire, just as there are to-day. Some men 
have regarded it as a duty for this countiy to use 
itB power and influence by foatenng civilised life in 
the most diatant parts of the earth ; while many 
others have cared nothing for the Colonies, except in 
80 for aa they anbserved the material interesta of this 
couutry. The true Imperial apirit may be found, 
long before the earlieHt attempt at colonisatiou was 
nuule, in such a man as Sir Francis Drake, whom 
Mr Corbfitt describes in his fascinating work as eager 
to found an English Empire on the Paci&c Coast of 
North America'. In the actual attempts at colonisa- 
tion in the time of Elizabeth and her Stuart successora 
there is ahuodant evidence of this sense of duty'; 
the most casual reader cannot fail to recognise it in 
the action of the Virginia Company, or in. the pages 
of such an author as Richard Hakltiyt'. Sir William 

I Drakf cmd ihe Tudof Navy, p. 313. Drake's ottu words are 
worth qniiting : "Wherefurc, Ell tli& tin.mc and la the use of her 
most eicel]<;nt malesly, ]i« touke thtt BC0t>t«r, crowne, niii dignity 
of ibe aftjtl coimtrie into his hand; wialiinK imtLing metre tl)Rll 
Itlftl it bad Iftyetl so fltjy for her niaiosty to eujoy, aa it was now 
lier proper owi^, anil that the ridies and trBotinrea thereof (where:- 
witb fiL the upland voimtrica it aboniidiif iuig;lbt with aa great con- 
neniencT b& tran§p(irttid, tu tbe BtLrichiug a( liar kuigdouie here At 
borne, o» it is iu plenty to be attained lliere ; aud especially thuC so 
tractable aiiil loaiug a people as they iihewed thouiaalvea to be^ 
might hone meaiies to have ninnlf eetifid th^r moat tvUliug obedluuce 
tine rnuru uttto her, and bj her uienmea, %e b. mother and nureie ot 
the Church ot Chriet, miglit by prtjoclikie of the OoHpeU be hroaght 
to th6 right knowledge and obediciice of tLe trai! aud euerliving 
God." Drnke'a iVorld EucomyaaMJ, ed. W. S. W. Taux, p. I'iiJ. 

* Hbk my GfOiolh of Ent/Uih I-ndvatry And VmiiTnerce in Modern 
Timt* (1903). p. 3SS, 

■ Voyages^ m. 302. 
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Hunter and other receut writers regard it as one of 
the leading motives in Cromwell's policy, though as 
it seems to me on insufficient grounds^ At all events 
it Ends ample expreaBion' after tte Restoration in the 
great era of English espansion, •when Englishmen were. 
really entering on their vast hmtage; the East India 
Company secured their footing in Bombay, the Guinea 
Company in Africa, and the Hudson's Bay Company 
beyond Canada ; the men who did these things had 
a magnificent sense of the destiny of England as a 
world-power. It is easy enough to trace the same 
senes of duty and responsibility all through the 
eighteenth century, but it may suffice to refer to 
the name of Chatham . "Willingness to sacrifice 
something for the Colonies may be taken as the 
teat of a sense of duty in regard to them, and of 
the recognition of out mission as a race in the world. 
It ig also true;^ however, that since the Colonies were 
first founded there have always been men who looked 
on them with jealousy, and who only cared about them 
in ED for as tbey subserved English interests, in the 
narrowest sense of the word. During the seventeenth 
century it was a matter of common remark that Spain 
had been weakened by the effort to develop a colonial 
empire, and fears were expressed lest^ in planting 
America, England should be drained of money, and of 
men who could be usefully employed at home. In 

1 On thd Impmaliam of C'romweW, 966 beloff, p. 106. 

3 CompATfi tbe oEBeial iiiHtractions to the Council for Fureign 
PUutntiona, Dec. 1, 1660. Cal. Stole Fapers t'oL 1674-1660, 
p. 4aH\ BJau Cai. State Fajiert Col. 1669-16H, .4. «.nd W. I., 
Ko, 225, 
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the eighteenth century Dr Tucker, the Dean of 
Gloucester, set the fashion of treating- the retention 
of the Colonies as a mere queetion of profit arud loss ; 
and dam onst rated that tlie political responsibilities 
they entailed were so (x>«tly that it was absurd to 
eng^e in colomoation at all. Before the prefer- 
ential period began, Sir John Sinclair gave vehement 
expresaion to thia view': "The whole expenses we 
have been put to, in conseqnence of our possessing 
colonies on the continent of North America may 
be estimated at forty mitlioiis, in udditioo to the 
charges of at least twu wars, which cost us above 
240 DiillionB more, and which were entered into 
prinoipally on their account. 

*'It is the more necessary to bring forward in- 
quiries into this branch of our expenditure, as the 
rage lor colonization has not as yet been driven 
from tlie coimcUe of thia country. We have lost 
Kew England; but a New Walea has since started 
up. How many millions it may cost may be the 
subject of the calculations of succeeding financiers, 
a century hence, unless by the exertions of sorae 
able atdtesman that aource of future waste and ex- 
travagance is prevented." In his case the auti-colonial 
opinion was based on Emincial and political grounds, 
and had no connection with the grievances which may 
have been felt by the commercial classes. 

The game line of cleavage in regard to opinion 
can be easily traced all through the period to which 

■ HiiCofy of ttit FtAlic Seveaut of tin Britiih Smpirt, 3rd 
fcditicMi, n. 101. 
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Mr Strachey hag given special attention. Men who 
regarded the Colonies from the point of view of 
interest were of coiuae prepared to faaten on any 
inconvenience which arose in connection with these 
posseBsiona* The eystem of preferences was hegun 
about 1807, during the Napoleonic War, when England 
was excluded from the Baltic and it became a matter 
of preesing importance to obtain a large supply of 
timber and naval stores from Canada'. It was de- 
liberately maintained by Huskiaaon in 1822 in spite 
of the inconvenience which it caused to the shipping 
interests ; hut the extent of the grievance among the 
commercial classes may easUy be exaggerated, and in 
any case it ia absurd to anggeat that the unfavour- 
able feeling towards the Colonies was reflected fi-om 
the commercial claaeea into the minds of our states- 
men", FoliticaJ anti-Imperialism waa a much older 
thing than the preferential tariffs, though perhape 
too much stress may be laid on the occasional and 
petulant utterances of statesmen who found it diffi- 
cult to see their way through some problem of Colonial 
politics. Even diiring this period, however, of indif- 
ference and neglect there was ample evidence of the 
true Imperial spirit and the sense of duty towards the 
Ckilonies. These come out clearly in the principles 
of Colonial government which were laid down by 
Mr Pitt in the Quebec Government Billj and in the 
speeches of such men aa Huskisson and Peel. The 
great miBsion of Lord Durham and the grant of 

» HilU, Oolonial t^eferenco, 3a Compatriol Cittb Lteturet. p. aS5. 
» The Empins in the TmeHCieth CetOmi/, p. 154. 
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responsibla governmeDt to Canada were the most im- 
portant step in the advance of the Coloniea during 
tbft nineteentli century, and this occnrred in 1840, 
during the preferential period. TIi€ active work of 
Wakefield and the Society for systematic colonisation 
was commenced during the game era : Mr Strachey 
ignores them altogether and aeaerta that " almost all 
the audible voices were raiBed against the continu- 
ance " of the Empire. At leoat the duty of Englbhrnen 
waa not forgotten at one centre of aound learning and 
religious education. William Whewell, then a Fellow 
of Trinity^ was a man of a truly ImpensJ spirit 
"Our place among the i^le& of the ocean, our fair 
havens and lofty beacon-sites, our commerce and our 
fleeta, our stores and treasures, are thus held by ua 
as subjects and eervants of the Governor of the 
Universe', Kor is this all: our better and finer 
posBessiona, qnr advantages of character and mind, 
are no less held and exercised under His control and 
guidance ; — the endowments of the aoul, courage and 
invention^ energy and endurance ; the indomitable 
will, which no resistance of the elemental world can 
tame ; the heart which can brace the sinews under 
the fierce smiting of the tropical sun ; the eye which 
can look steadfastly, though the ice close round like 
a tomb, and life seem departing with departing light 
and warmth ; the temper on which hope deferred 
acts only as a fresh stimulus to action ; the sagacity 
in governing distant lands^ which \b sharpened, not 



1 Qa HeUcrian an4 Folitieal Life, h« below, p. 91. 
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baffled, by variety of circumstances. They are, we 
may venture to believe;^ the iDetrumeDta of a good, 
wliich however it may begin with us, is to extend 
to the uttermost parta of the earth, and to the 
remotest ages." Such ubterancea durbg the period 
of preference need not be ignored. Kor am I able to 
agree with Mr Strachey in thinking that indifference 
to the Colonies has been entirely exorcised from the 
minds of the politicians who have been brought up 
since the Free Trade era opened. It is still true 
that those who are absorbed in the coDBideratiou of 
British interests, in a narrow and insular sense, are 
not prepared to make any sacrifice for the sake of 
maintaining the unity and influence of the Empire \ 

1 Tbc "pawkineBB" which his contempciranes noMc^il in Btr 
John SiDclttir is sdmiriibly illustrated b^ the nttitiide be took 
tDWWrl^ fchoge who hsd eijfferert trom their lojnlty to Ulig ccimtry 
during the Am^'rican War. He preens himBcU on oar liberality, 
while he is also anxious to gunrd agaiiiat stij mistaken expectiL- 
tiODH. "' It intist peld no tciDal] 3e^ee af eati^fsction, to every 
citisen of this conntrj, to bo able to produce ^o lutptmilel^d an 
inst&ticfi of uatiDD&l liberality aiid ainrit; mi4 the busuiesH being 
UQW in ^ORi'^ ni'eaiiqrc ^nclaclerl, the most [yennriaQB can hardly 
wiiafa it imidane, not wi that audi iig the expf^iHiive cnutieqaeiir^ii of 
nbicli it haa been prodactive: It iB to be hopud, bowevar, thftt 
dome cautioD will be exeroieed for tlie fntnre, in gi^'ing wny to 
aimiJar claims. It will not be difQcnlt^ it taiy other rebelliou ahtinld 
jitisd iu thiB f6i>eiga {H>aBeBatOSB of Great Britain, to practi&e it 
thoaeEUid Francis tipoD the public, if such & principle is to be adopted 
in fatare. The timid aiid the wealthy, uiitler tliie pretence of 
loyally, will iiatojBlly &y Ipom the scene of war, &aA shelter theiq- 
odTes iu a eonutrj, by which tb>air property wUl be restored, if it 
proTea saceesafnl, or who will recompense them fur their Iokh^b, if 
othemiBe. Tbe leaders ot ttie rebellion will en^ge witlt moce 
spirit in tbe cause, from the hepeR of canfiscatioa antl plonder; und 
eoriclieit with tlie spoils of those who hare flod, wilt undergo Buy 
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They appear to have little sympathy with the men 
who ure bearing the white taaa'a bui'deti iti distant 
places and in trying times. They are prepared to 
" waeh their hands " of the difflciUtiea in the Tmna- 
vaah The determiaatiob to grant respOD&ible govei^- 
ment without enquiry as to the conditions in which 
it will be carried on, and with no regard to the 
terrible injury which may be inflicted on men of 
British mce, is suggestive of an anxiety to shirk a 
difficult task at all hazards. The true Iniperial 
spirit of the present House of Commons does not 
appear to exercise much influence on the votes of the 
Free Traders. 

In 80 far aa the Colonies were aggrieved with the 
Mother Couutiy duriog the second (j^uarter of the 
nineteenth century, it was not primarily on eco- 
nomic grounds. There had be^n a complete change of 
policy since the breach with the American Colonic V 
Till that time the economic activities of the Colonies 
had been deliberately controlled in the interest of 
the Mother Country, though they had had practical 
freedom to govern themselves in other matters ; there 
was little interference with their own internal afEaira 

extremity Boontir than relintjuiBli tli«mr snd tlios Great Britun 
may subject iti*©Lf to an enormoua eiponse, fur the pnrjKifle o! 
rflwardilig tlic attAclmiEiiit of Uiosa, wlio never cQuld be of any 
material service to it, whikt the wac is rendereii at t]je smpe time 
more difficult to make up, aud more iii-veternte," It is ftlwaya 
Jtl-GASant to contemplatui ODr owii geuerip^ity, egpecinUy if, like tlw 
Abti'Blavery pbilaiithropiats, ive iuvve Uie facnlty af forgetting thit 
it hts been itxetiiHed at ether [people's expense. 

» Sir C. Adderley (Lord Norton), Bepiew of "The CahnicJ, 
PoUey of Loid J. JiuaaeU'i Administration," iig Earl Orvs^p.^. 
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till the passing of the Stamp Act. Whetker well 
founded or not, an opinion had become current in Eng- 
land that the economic di&abiliti&s had been the main 
cause of the American Rebellion ; and under Pitt's 
statesmanlike scheme of reconBtTuction eveiy attempt 
wag made to gire the fullest economic advantages 
to Canada and the West Indian Colonies'- Another 
danger waa uppermost in men's minda when the in- 
stitutions of Canada were reorganised in ]79'2; two 
diderent races were living in that land ; the Upper 
Province and the townships of the Lower Province 
were mostly inhabited by EnglishmeUj while the great 
majority of the population of the Lower Province 
conaisted of Frenchmen, who had had very full rights 
as to their system of law and land tenure secured 
to them by the Treaty of Paris. It did not saem 
desirable to the statesmen of the day to create one 
aBsembly, in which these conflicting elements would 
Btruggle for the mastery ; Pitt created two separate 
representative assemblies', one for each province, in 
the hope that they would express th& views which 
each section took of their own interests. But the 
ministry believed that the good government of both 
races and security for the well-being of each, as well 
as the wise development of the resources of Canada 
as a whole, could be beat exercised by the advisers of 
the Crown of Great Britaiuj who wonld have no 
personal interests, but could look dispassionately at 



> Site my hue and Dsdine of thf Fne TVoJo Wovemcttf, 

p. as. 

a 31 Geo, III. c. 31. 
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the public good'. The scheme had many merits, 
perhftpB it was the be&t possible acheme for tlie 
tiise ; the principle of Pitt's coDBtitutional meaaurefi, 
unlike his project for commeTcial freedom, wae 
generally accepted*. But the new aystenj had one 
disaetrovLB resnlt; it engendered in the Colonial 
OfEce a dangerous feeling of moral superiority. The 
adQiinigitrator.si at home came to regard themselves 
aa the guardiane of public virtue and to auspect the 
Colonists of urging a narrow and short-eighted policy. 
The deep philanthropic feeling which waa stirred in 
this country in regard to the alave trade, and later 
in regard to the treatment of native races", told in 
the same direction; while the coBflicte l^etween the 
great trading Companies, who carried on operations 
in Canada, demanded the attention of the home 
govemmeut to their injudicious treatment of public 
resources. As a result there was much interference, 
of an irritating sort, — and not lesa irritatipg because 
it was ill-informed— in regard to internal affairs of 
many kinds, which had been left to the Colonists 
themBekes in the period before 1776. Ecclesiastical 



1 " H ttB Jmw^ Province were to oppose the Upper, by imiweing' 
flxorbitoiit ilntiea, il van competenL to tliis onntry to hi>14 tba 
baUmiKt' betweon tbe two provinces and to remove the ^evtinn. 
Lord GruDvillfl."" PaH- Hist,, xsk. 657- 

* {TiuiBjliBii opuiioiir vftLa hq^ nimiiiiuaaa in condamQing this form 
of govemmeut at the time it iraa discorded. WiUiaiii DmUop, of 
Gairbraid, the pion>eer iit the Huron Tract, was anxtons to mauitik'in 
Qi0 old HjBt«iD J he believerl thai the settlers hoA lietter conditions 
ondet the Orovn tbao tbsj coold hope to eiijoy imder responaitile 
govemmeint in the OoJooy. 

■ Jfejwi-t* 1837. Tn. 
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l^u^iDUg in Canada', labour qiieations in the West 
Indies', and land questions in South Africa and 
Australia, gave rise to considerable irritation. As 
compared with these, the ^ievances caused by the 
injudicious granting of preferences was quite unim- 
portuit ; it is probably true that the Canadian timber 
taiide was stimnlated in a. way that was d^trimeatal 
to the steady development of the Colony' ; but there 
can be no doubt that very general disAppointmeiLt 
waa felt when the system of preferences — especially 
the preference of corn — waa brought to an end, with- 
out much consideration for the effects on the Colony 
and merely as an incident in the change of economic 
policy adopted by the Mother Country'. The super- 
cilious interference in their internal affairs, which 
was alleged to be necessary on moral grounds and 
which recurred during tlus period, was a real grievance. 

1 Ri^ort* 1626, m. 377, also A.p. 14. 

1 Tb6 WiSBt Ituflige wfre snlTering from & «]iartag« of Uboar 
After the importation of alaveg from Africa was priOhibLted. Tha 
HoBBfi of CoLrunona apixiintad a Cominillee to cousider tLe lutra- 
I duction of CbineBe labonr. They agreed, "(1) that tbere provails 
^aioiigfit the niale popa!atloij of China il great dbpoBition tu 
einigt^t6, btLt th&t they alinost UliLve<rea]ly emigrHta with the [nten- 
tion of retumiug to tli^ir avni couiitrj, ant) that a considlenible 
nmulier do actually retam. (2) That the ChicQBe einigrsnits have 
-oiiiforTuly coudiii^led thenninolves with the greatfiat jiropiHiety and 
order, and hsTo he^n pecnliarly instmniental ia promoting (be 
iEoprovemeut of thOM^ COnstH'C'Fi to which thej* have elnigrated," 
{Jiejiorts 1810-11, n. 409.) Tho Cauunittee saw no meaiia of 
eaggesCing a schetue that wonld be likely to meet the Tiews 
ol the Chineae GoYemmeirt, ajid di^l not make luiy ^>ropoBBl. 

" i. Diviisan. t'ommereiai Federation and CoioRial Tfadit 
PoHev. p- 49. 

* ff>. 4^. 

c. w. A 
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The ColoDista were coaviDced that they h&d more 

knowledge of the circumataiicea thAU officiaJs at 

home ; and many of them welcomed the establishmeat 

of responsible government because the Grown thereby 

publicly recognised that they were to be trusted to 

govern themselves. 

In treating the commercial preferencea as the 

primary cause of trouble between the Mother Country 

and the Colonies, Mr Strachcy appears to me to be 

entirely mi&takeu ; but even if his interpretation of 

hiatory were correct it would be irrelevant to the 

matter in hand, PJo oue proposes to reintroduce the 

old prefereEitial system ; we mah to introduce one that 

is new and essentially difibrent from that which wae 

definitely abandoned in li!l46\ In the earlier half of 

the nineteenth century there was oue self-governing 

nation in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland ; the Colonies were mere depetideucies and 

were treated as such both politically and econamically. 

There are now five great self-governing nations in 

the British Empire, and no eyetera of preferential 

trade can be thought of for a moment which does 

not take full account of the claims and aspirations 

of ColociaE patriotism. There is no proposal that 

there should be any sort of coercion in the matter ; 

1 9 and 10 Victoria., c. 94. Tha qoestioD of pruictE)'li!i wu 
setClad at thia time. The diacnssioiiH on the political Bigoificantia 
of th« change are mtereBtiiig. See for exunpla Lord Stanley's 
speech in the Boaae of Lords, L Ju]f , 1317. 3 Samard, xcm. 
loss. A ciuiveiuetit statement of th^ rates at pretereitce allowed 
for Colonial .cora, sugar and timber, ftam IdSa to 1964, idll be 
found in tb« Appendices to the Return of DiffiirentitiJ Iltttifs, 
Scportt 19CI&, LXXIL 421-4B7. 
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in the preaeut day, we in Greafc Britam have not 
the powei thus to deBect the developioent of a 
Colony because of the requirements of the Mother 
Country, but we would not do it if we could. It is 
for the Caaadiana to consider for themaelves what 
ore the lines on which the prosperity of the great 
Dominion may be moat wisely pursued. We have ao 
wish to thwart them, or tie them to any economic 
principle we m^y lay down for ourselves. We fully 
recognise that they know their own interest b^ ; 
and we believe that in whatever manner the resources 
of that great nation are moat wisely developed, they 
will tend to the streagth and security of the British 
Empire. 3ome of us have been able to learn by 
experience, and we do not propose to go back to 
anything that haa^been already condemned by the 
logic of events. rThe old Mercantile System, which 
governed our relations with our Colonies before 1776, 
had regard primarily to the maintenance of the re- 
gources and political power of Qreat Britain ^ any 
new system umst be based oa the common action of 
a confederation of nations freely co-operating for the 
welfare of the Empire as a wholej We Tariff Re- 
formers are anxious to avoid tEe seriou.9 mistakes 
that were made during the earlier half of last cen- 
twy ; we do not pretend to any superior wisdom 
which would justify ub in dictating an economic policy 
to the Colonies, nor do we pretend that the men who 
go out to new countries necessarily live and move 
on a lower moral plane than that of the democracy at 
home. We are eagerly anxiuua that the Colouiee 

4—2 
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shovild not in future suffer either iiyniy or inault at 
our hands. 

The lines on which the co-operation of the 
ColoDial DatioDS aud the United Kingdom for the 
prosperity of ail may beat proceed, ara at least 
suggested for us by recent developments of eco- 
noxnic! life. We must take acconut of experience 
in the past, but it is also desirable to be guided by 
the actual occurrencea of our own day. America ig 
the most rapidly progreasive of all countries at the 
present time ; and the trend of events there in biisinesa 
circleB is at least guggeative of the course we mnst 
pursue if our affaire are to be managed on up-to-date 
principles. We have no desire to take a reactionary 
course and go back to the systems that served in the 
Middle Ages or in the eighteenth century. In the 
present day the great trading fimts in the States re- 
cognise the extraordinary waste which occurs through 
keen competition '» — wa^tG which is injurious to pro- 
ducers and coBtly to coaHumers ; they believe that all 
parties gain by coming into one orgatdsation, in which 
producers of raw materialsi aud commercial carriers 
and. manufacturers combine for mutual benefit. That 
there are social and political difiiculties connected 
with the Trusts I do not forget ; they may pursue 
the wealth of the great corporations and their de- 
pendents, to the detriment of individuda. It may 
be most desirable to overhaul their action within the 
United Statea for the sake of public welfare; but 
I am looking at them economically ; and economically 

> J. W. Jenkra, Tht Tnut ProUem, p. 'il. 
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they appear to be a success, smce their criticB find it 
so difficult to confine their operations and to put 
them down. In their economic suoeeaa they famish 
an example of the policy which our Tarious political 
cammunitieg might adopt with a view to securing the 
prosperity of the Empire as a whole and in all its 
parts. The ctaracteriatic feature of the Trusts — in 
all their fonns— ia that they have discovered that in 
the most modern and advanced induetriea, organiaa- 
tion can encceed better than mere competition. We 
ought to consider seriously whether there are not 
dangers in inter-racial competition, and riaka in inter- 
najtional competition ; FVee Traders regard these 
things as the ideal economio condition with which 
we dajre not tamper at our peril. Personally I believe 
that inter-racial competition is inconsiatent with the 
welfare both of the higher and the lower races, and 
that it is desirable to get rid of the wastes of com- 
petition by organisation. The Trusts have shown that 
it is possible to succeed economically on these lines. 
Juat as the railway companies, and the producers of 
raw material and the manufacturers can each gain — 
without appreciable public loss — by doing away with 
the wastes of competition and entering into one 
Truat-— so I believe that every member of the British 
Empire may gain by agreeing, consciously and 
habitually, to co-operate with the others. We at home 
have just what the Colonies lack, as Mr Wakefield 
iasiated early in last century^ Under their pro- 
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tective regnlations we may secure a profitable field 
for the inveatment of capiUl in the development of 
industry within the Empire ; we can, with careful 
selection from our Buperabun dance, supply the ele- 
ments of populating which are needed to maintain 
a prosperous White Anatralia. (^loeer eotatnercifJ 
relations between the different parte of the Empire 
are likely to bring abovit a healthy re-action on the 
appropriate induetiy of each. We need to have a 
well-con sidered economic policy for the whole Empire, 
which each Belf-goveming portion is &*e to adopt, or 
to modify or to diHCArd, in so far oe it concema 
iteelf. 

There ia a fundamental difference between the 
scheme of preferential airaugements now proposed 
and that which was in vogue in the first half of last 
century ; but it ia only by ignoriug this fact that the 
Free Trade Imperialists are able to show any plausible 
reason for their fears. Their forecast as to the 
dieaetrouB results which may be expected from com- 
mercial arraugementB with the Colonies would be 
inept, even if the facts tbey allege were correct. Aa 
we have seen^ however^ it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that indifference to the Colonies politically 
had ita origin in the scheme for maintaining close 
relations for trade, or that there is any gru\iud fur 
apprehending serious political darger if we shall 
make a new attempt in the eaine direction, 

III. The Free Trade Imperialiata are not to be 
tmated aa intelligent interpreters of English Economic 
History, and it ia difficult bo feel confidence in them 
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as exponents of political psychology. The Spectator 
has amassed large quantities of data for the study of 
animal intelligence, but thia may not be the best 
preparation for appreciating the motivea that weigh 
with English citizens in the discharge of their political 
duties^ or the conditions that are favourable to the 
growth of patriotic sentiments, 

Mr Strachey seems to think that if we attend to 
tuaterial conditions, the appropriate sentiment can 
be generated with certainty ; jn&t as the chemiBt by 
supplying the neceaeaiy material in his retort^ can 
generate any g&a he pleases. But moral and political 
seDtimenta are too delicate to submit to this mode of 
treatment. The bouquet of a fine claret defies the 
chemist's power of analysisj, and it cannot be produced 
to Older ; it ig a great mistake to suppose that we 
caa generate fientimente at will from the economic 
cobditiona we devise. We now know it is a mistake, 
since the thing has heeu Bo often tried, without 
BUcoesB. The Tories in the eighteenth century be- 
lieved that by keeping the American Colonies in a 
Btate of dependence on this country for maDufactiiTed 
goods, they could generorte a stronger sentiment of 
political loyalty — but they failed. The Cobdenites 
held that by setting an example of abandoning re- 
strictions on trade> we could generate a cosmopolitan 
sentiment for Uuiversal Peace and International 
Brotherhood— but they failed. Others argue that 
by encouK^ng colonial borrowing and increaaing 
our investments in the Colonies^ we may generate a 
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Bontiment uf gratitude to thU country ' ; much Bnglish 
capital haa beeu iiivasted at Johannewburg, but anyone ' 
who goes to South Africa will End that the capLtaliata 
have failed to generate a sentiment of gratitude* In 
the face of these notorioua inatances, do Free Tradeta 
really mean to assure uh that by the mere n^lect 
of the trading intereata of the Empire we can 
Btrengtheu the attaiihmeut of the Colonies ? 

This raistake as to the poeaihility of fostering 
aestuiieiit is a defect iu the scheme of Free Trade 
Imperialists, but the point is liardly worth much 
attention from those who think that it is possible to 
Bscribe too much importance to sentiment in political 
life i such feeling is at Ijgst a means to an end, not 
the object we aim at. We wish to organise this 
Empire as a great and prusperous civiliised poHtyJ 
and mere sentiment does not offer a sutficient hasis 
to build upon. It hafl its importance ; the eatablish- 
ment of the entente cordiaU between distinct political 
commmiitiea, ench aa England tind France, has gona 
a long way to mollify any little irritation that may 
arise, and to disarm any possible hostility. This 
form of friendliness is appropriate to two countries 
that ate and prefer to remain entirely distinct ; its 
uaefulness in such a case is due to the fact that it is 
mere sentiment, and does not commit either side to 



^ ""So menus bo snre could be foiu^d of popnlariaiug in Uis 
Colonies the coiiiMMrtion witJi tlie Uotlier CAtuitry bv. tbftt of giving 
them ths direct ndTantage of chsajwr rnoue?." Sir C. W. Dilke^ 
PmlltBin iff Greatet Jlrilain, n, 470. 
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overt action. But a more aolid tie than aentiment ja 
required between the different parts of one United 
Empire ; there have been Military Empirea and 
Commeroial Empires, but it ia difficult even to con- 
ceive a Sentimental Empiie. We should beware of 
tbe danger of exaggerating the importance of sen- 
timent, even though we do not disparage it in any 
way or forget that it ia a cohesive force. We have 
aW heard about the wise man who said that if he 
made the songg of the people ha did not care who 
devised their laws. In our own day Mr Kudyard 
Kipling has exercised am incalculable influence by 
expressing the sentiment that had taken silent 
poseeasion of the hearts of thousands of our fellow- 
citizens both here and acroaB the seas. But senti- 
ment is not even the main thing, and it is certainly 
not the isole thing. On Mafeking night in London 
there was abundant sign of sentiment, but it did not 
^ive the byatoudeT an impresaion of real grit. Even 
though Mr St Loe Btrachey should himself consent 
to write Imperialist lyricg for the music tails, we 
would not feel eatigfied to dispense with all efibrta 
in favour of binding the Empire together by other 
means. 

If a closer union with the Colonies is to be 
brought about, it must appeal not to mere feeling, 
but to intelligence ae well ; not only to the hearts of 

J^e citizens of this Empire, but also to their brains. 

^The people are bound together as members of & 
common stock, by the possession of a common tradi- 
tiOQ of free institutions, and public control of the 
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administration, and by common loyalty io the Crown ; 
there will be an immense atreagthening of the union 
if they are alao united in cherishing the same policy 
in common and putting it iato practice. There are 
many pointe where old countries and new differ 
greatly ; we cauuot pursue the same policy in regard 
to nuch internal afTairs && education or railway 
managemeut or alcoholic drinks { but we may adopt 
the same policy in regard to intercommunication 
between different parts of the Empire ; we can do it, 
if we wilL Farther, we know that in adopting this 
eourse we would not be trusting to any Bpenulation aa 
to probable reBults, but following proved experience. 
I Where separate political communities have adopted 
a common commercial iiolicy, closer coheGion for all 
other purposes has been brought about.) There are 
two striking instances ; the cases of our great in- 
dustrial rivals America and (}ennany are conclusive. 
At the close of the War of Independence the aeparate 
States had hardly any effective ties of connection ; 
there were jealousies of many kinds which tended to 
keep them apart, and they were held together by the 
very loosest confederation. It was not till Alexander 
Hamilton carried through the new conetitution and 
the whole area became one for commercial purposes', 
that there was any sign of cohesion. Since his time 
the course of events led the aeparate States to draw 
more closely together, till as a result of the Civil 
War, the Union triumphed and the whole has been 
consolidated into one great nation, In Germany the 

> r. S. OliTCr, Aleian^r Hamilfcn, P- HI- 
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process has been more recent, but equally effective. 
PruBsia used her hegemony to bring the other states of 
Germany into commercial union ; and what were severed 
communities have been welded into a great military 
and industrial Empire. Nor ia it only in states 
which have a continaous territory that this policy 
proves effective ; the wisdom of the protective policy 
t>f France may be questioned in regard to many 
matters^for example its eflFect on shipping ; but the 
increase of trade that has accrued under the new 
Colonial scheme is most atrikiog^ No verbiage can 
explain away the force which rightly attaches to such 
examples. 

We have then good grounds for hoping that a 
Colonial Conference would at least produce such 
mutual understanding that the main features of a 
common commercial policy might be shaped out ; in 
so far ae this waa done, it would be possible for each 
of the five nations to consider how far they could 
adopt it for themaelvea. So long as no such policy is 
even outlined, it is Impossible to see in what ways 
the Colonies and the Mother Country can conBciously 
co-operate, or to know what, in the common interest 
it would he well^ so far as is practicable, to avoid. 
There is only one obstacle to any attempt to come 
to such an understanding ; it rests with ourselves. 
The colonists are clear that it is the duty of the 
Imperial Government to attend to the increase of 
opulence and all other elements of welfare throughout 

Fiuni'tkh, p. 12-2. 
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the Empire, and they are anxious to discuss the 
topic But the Free Trade iLoperialigts say no ; 
they fitiU adopt the insulting attitude of conscioiiB 
auperiority which was so roischievouB during the 
earUer half of laat century. All the auperciliounneBg 
of the Free Ttader comes out in the refusal to go un- 
fettered into a Colonial Conference. He knows that 
the Colonies are protectionist, and lets it be seen 
that he despises them as unenlightened ; he holds 
that the gOTernmentg of Bnob countries must necea- 
M,rily be corrupt ; and he refuses to discuss a common 
GommercLal! policy with their statesmen. He is offen- 
sively neglectful of the ancient maxim of constructive 
atatesmanahip, that what concerns all should be con- 
sidered by alL 

IV. The attitude of Free Traders at this time, 
whether they profess to be Imperialists or not, is a 
serious danger ta the Empire, not merely because it 
suhjectfl the Colonies to actual insult, but because it 
ig a constant menace of possible injury. So long as 
we persist in our laissezfaire policy there is no saying 
how completely Colonial interests may be sacrificed 
in arbitration with slim antagonists. Thoge who are 
concerned with inaular interests only, will always be 
glad to advocate a peace at any price policy iu the 
House of Commons, since England will enjoy the 
peace, and the Canadians or South Afrieans will have 
to pay the price. Far this reason, Tariff Reform is 
the most important of all Imperial issues, on which 
all else depends, gince Great Britain can never be 
expected to attempt to understand, or to make any 
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efFort to protect bhe real iDtereata of any one of her 
Colonies^ till she abandons her present attitude of 
mind. The weakness of luis&ez /aire Economics haa 
been pointed out ; it doea not fortuukte any national 
end B8 diBtiact from the interests of parti4:ular 
citizens. So long as we remain under its tutelagSj w6 
fail to recognige clearly and consciously that we have 
national interests of our own, or to try to discover 
what the national intereata of any of our Colonies 
really are. For the last half-century we have suffered 
in every part of the globe because we have appeared 
to be ao c&^elegs of national interests, and m ready to 
yield them. There has been no foreign Power that 
baa not been able, by a Uttle blulT, to get the better of 
ua. It is important, for our own self-reapect, that we 
should make up our minds what we care about ; it is 
necess&iy that ne should make clear to our neigh- 
boura what we will not stand. The want of purpose 
and firmneas in our diplomacy haa been largely due 
to the plain fact that we do not as a nation know our 
own mind. If we are conscious of our real interests 
and take our stand upon them, we shall so far recover 
our dignity, that other nations will be less likely to 
try it on, and eee how far they can twist the lion's 
taiL More than this, it is only as we show ourselves 
capable of appreciating and defending our own in- 
tereata, that the Colonials will feel that their interests 
are safe in our care. The fiasco^ when we meekly 
consented to arbitrate about the Alabama claimB, 
without insisting on compensation for the Fenian 
Hkid in Canada', must not be permitted to recur. 

» J. Pope, Sir J. A. Macdoneld, u. S6— 140. 
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The Colooiefl h&ve no longer any canse to com- 
pUiu of our cooscioualy subordioatiug their et^uuomic 
xDteresta to those of the Mother Countiy either 
directly or indireQily ; it is to be hoped th&t for the 
future no putisans will be permitted to insiilt them 
vithout an effective proteat at home. They are 
begiuuing to be world-powers, with a claim for cou- 
sideratiou la any agreements that may be made by 
Great Britain with other world-powers. It will be an 
evil day if the great Colonial nations begin to believe 
that the Mether Country ia so aupiue and careless 
that her statesmen will not be at the trouble to try 
to understand Colonial aimg^ or have fresh reason to 
fear that we at home can never be trusted to main- 
tain their interests in the world. 



LOED BOSEEERY 

AND 

THE UNEMPLOYED. 



To many of us the chief attraction of Tariff 
Beform lies in ita political aspects, and the prospect it 
ofFera of cloaei union with the Colonies. But this 
scheme for organisiDg commercjal intercourse through- 
out the Empire aJao appeals to thoae who are deeply 
concerned about social difficulties at home. The 
existence of large numbers of unemployed artisans 
and labourers, during a .period when trade ia fairly 
pTOBpeTOUB, calls for serious reflection. While on Hb 
tour in Cornwall last autumn. Lord Koeebery chose this 
subject ag the chief topic of his speech at Penzance' ; he 
criticiaed the action of the Unionist Govenimeut, and 
took exception to the measure they had passed with 
respect to the unemployed. He insisted, and rightly, 
that this great ijroblem must be dealt with systmnati- 
caily ; though he appeared to be content to leave to 
others the duty of thinking out, as well as of carrying 
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out, the best means for dealing thoroughly with what 
has become a clironic diaeaae at the heart of the 
Empire. It k, of cnurae, easy enough for anyone to 
devise a Utopia from his inner consciouanesB, and 
to suggest some scheme of society that might work if 
human nature were other than it is, or that would be 
pT&cticablo in A less congested country : but wc 
cannot hope, by merely giving play to fancy in this 
fashion, to find a remedy that can be applied in the 
present coudition of the country. If we are in earnest 
about the necessity of systematic treatment, we must 
endeavour to form an opinion as to the ciicumatauces 
which have given rise to this malady ; and taking 
account of the pliaae of economic development we 
have reat-hed, we must try to get a clear idea of tho 
means by which we may hope to obtain a gradual, but 
permanent cure. 

I. Want of employment, in particular trades at 
particular times and places^ has occurred tiver and 
over again in English life ; but the existence of a 
class of labourers who are chronically nnemployed, 
and are in consequence becoming leas and less fit to 
be employed, is a very different matter. There was 
indeed one period when the country was suffering 
from thia evil very generally ; in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century there appears to have been more 
serioug difficulty from this cause than there is at the 
present time. The industrial organisation of the 
towns, in gilds and companies, had quite broken 
down ; wliile the increase of sheep farming, at the 
expense of tillage, led to a great reduction of the 
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scope for employment in rural distiicts. We need 
not go back to such a distant era, however^ as the 
reign of Elizabeth for the cause of the present dis- 
tress; under the dominajice of the Mercantila System 
there had been a reconstruction of society, in accord- 
ance with the national economic policy and the 
facilities for production which were available at the 
time. It will sufEice for our immediate purpose if we 
turn our attention to the Industrial Revolution, which 
occurred during the century between 17G0 to 18S0, 
Writers who elironiole the course, of material pro- 
gress are fain to enumerate the extrEiordinaiy changes 
in things which took place at this time, — the milea 
of canals and railways which were opened, the quan- 
tities of cotton yarn and pig iron which were produced 
and eiportedj and so fortL We are more concerned 
with the changes as they affected the relations of 
pm'Sons\ briefly, we may say that the Revolution, which 
occurred during this era, brought about incidentally a 
complete disintegration of the existing social system. 
It affected the stability of each man's position and 
the security of his prospectSj so that while it caused 
an immense increaise in the powers of production and 
gave facilities for applying them in the most effective 
fashion, it ako tended to the formation of a class 
of unemployed and unemployable. The matter was 
summarised in anticipation by a writer who saw the 
begiuiiing of the changes which the ludnstrial Revo- 
lution ao greatly accelerated ; there has been a steady 
" removing of multitudes of people from the natural 
and fixed basisj land, to the artificial and fluctuating 
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baaifi, trade'." There is no prospect, ev&a if it were 
desirable, that we cau go back and rei'ongtniut. our 
society od the basis of a yeoman-ctiltiTatioii of land ; 
our bua{nei!3 in to make the beat of an induatrial 
system which rests oq tlie baais of trade. 

A very few words may seem to bring out the 
extraordinary contrast between the eras before and 
after tiie Industriftl Revolution, In 1760— the very 
time when the victories of Clive and Wolfe opened 
up extraordinary posfiibilities of commercial expan- 
sion — there seemed to be little scope for industrial 
progreafl. The great industriea of the country were 
fits^ating ; the clothiera were at a loss for iucreaaed 
supplies of wool, and the eshauation of our woods 
made it diflicult to continue the smelting of iron. 
The revenue of the c'ountry showed no elasticity, 
and Unanciers were at their wita' end to devise new 
sources of taxation. The population was practically 
restricted, by the system in vogue for relieving the 
destitute, to the various localitiee in which it was 
settled ; there was little opportunity and much dis- 
couragement to its redistribution from the less pros- 
perous to the more progresalve areae. The country 
■ffaa economically independent ; the food snpply 
obtained from native sources waa steady and abun- 
dant J every man bad a fair prospect of maintaiiiing 
himself in comfort by bis calling, though lie had 
little prospect of obtaining great wealth. TKe worliing 

^ 3. WaatAe, Pl4iii fur the EntahliahmetU of Charit)/ Howtf, 
p. 69, quoted iu Idj Ororotfi af English Indtutry and Cvmmfree 
M Modem Tima, p. &7S. 
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classes sufTered comparatively little irom any Suctua- 
tions of trade ; for many of them had small farma or 
agricultural occupationa as by-employmenta, wHch 
furnished a subsidiary source of income. The ap- 
prenticeship aystem was firmly established in most 
of the industries of the coTintry ; bnt, however sharp 
a man might be in picking up the techniquB of a new 
calliDg, he had no legal right to practise a trade to 
which he had not been apprenticed. There was a 
maximum of stability under a very complete system 
of national regulation, but the social conditions were 
incompatible with rapid change and progress. 

Under the influence of increasing commerce, and 
through the i^ticcessful exercise of ingenuity, this 
stable social system was strained, and then broke down. 
The application of coal to tlae amelting and working 
of iron, the introduction of the flyiijg-shuttle and 
of spinning machinery, could not be stopped or 
restrained; indeed there is no reason to suppose that 
any serious effort was made to restrict theae inven- 
tions, till after they had been well established. In 
one way or another they all tended to bring about 
migration, and to interfere with the stable national 
system which had had its basia in the land. The 
iron trade started afresh and attracted labour to the 
regions where coal and iron were readily accessible ; 
the woollen trade migrated to the West Riding, 
where the flying-shuttle had come mogt generally 
into use ; the cotton trade developed by leape and 
bounds in Lancashire and at some other centres. 
The social conditions^ which were incompatible with 
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economic progress, proved to be but feeble bairierfl ; 
they were easily awept away, and the Industrial 
Hi^volutioa wag allowed to have free course. 

The gain, and the incidental loga, may b? most 
easily brought out if we now turn to I860, and see 
the extraordinary contrast in the condition and 
reaoutces of the country. The material proeperity 
of the nation had increased euoruuously, but it was 
dependent, not go much on the state of agriculture, 
ae on the state of trade ; this had come to be 
the dominating interest in the economic life of the 
nation. The succesB with which Great Britain 
had home the strain of the' Napoleonic Wara, and 
of the depreeaion that followed them, affords the 
best measure of the resources of the realm. The 
improved land management of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century had facilitated the provisioning 
of our ships ; the trade which we carried on, and the 
navy which protected it, gave ua the means of foiling 
the designs of Bonaparte and maintaining effective 
resistance to hia military despotiam. In spite of the 
pressure of the deht, which had been incurred in, 
connection with thepe e:xertions, a readjustment of 
taxation had been begun by Huskiason and Peel, and 
this had given elaaticity to commerce ; while under 
the influence of the gold diacoveriea, the new facilities 
for communication, and the greater freedom of inter- 
coTirae, the trade of the country increased enormoualy 
during the deca^le from 1850 to IHGO. 

Even more striking than the increase of national 
wealth had been the extraordinary expansion of Qreat 
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Britain in the era between 1760 and 1860. The 
victories of Cliye and Wolfe had set na free from 
the danger of French attack either in India or 
Canada ; we had already made good our footing 
then, but that was aJl. A century later, in 1860, 
Britieh Cttstomsi and traditions and society had begun 
to reproduce themselves in all quarters of the globe. 
The great branch of the Anglo-Saxon stocky which 
had broken off from the British Crown, was entering 
on the struggle from which the United States emerged 
as a consolidated nation ; Canada had auccesafuUy 
passed through most of her troubleSi and the laat ahred 
of tutelage was being withdrawn; with her experience 
and possibilities, she amply compensated for the loss 
the Empire had suatained when the thirteen Colonies 
made good their independence. Antipodean lands 
which had not been occupied in 17G0 were being 
rapidly developed ; in Australia and New Zealand 
the foundations of great communities of white men 
were being laid. In South Africa there were fair 
proapecta — too aoon to be overshadowed— of a great 
confederation under the British flag; while this 
country had obtained a more direct hold upon India 
aad was OJganiaing a better administration. The 
vast emigration involved in this expansion would 
not have been poaeible ao long as the vestiges of 
the old system remained. The Industrial Revo- 
lution by disintegrating Bociety had iutrodiiced 
the fluidity of labour ; and this had rendered it 
possible to establish a great Empire, which intro- 
duced and developed the traditions of the English 
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race id eveiy part of the world. This growth iu the 
area of our Empire could, eo fax as I see, have never 
takeu place unless the Industrial Revolntion had 
looaebed tlie fabnu' of society at home, and thus given 
scope far emigtation abroad *. 

So far as the condition of individual within the 
nstioQ is concfiroed, the ca»e is not bo clear. Although 
an enonnoua growth in national wealth and a strikiiig 
development of the territoriee under the authority of 
the Crown occurred, it may be doubted whether there 
had been much impmvemeDt in the welfare of the 
home population. There la no real Atandard of com- 
parison poaaibler so that we cannot say for certain ; 
in 1860 the working clasHea had pogsibilitieB of travel 
and intellectual interest that were not open to their 
predecessors a century before, when the current views 
of life were more limited. In 1860 tea was no longer 
treated as an enervating luxury, and beer waa ceasing 
to be absolutely indispensable. It is probable that 
the standard of comfort of the aristocracy of labour 
had risen considerably ; the lowest level of existence 
was not in all probability lower, but there were 
doubtless a much larger number on this low level, 
and perhaps a Iwger prrjportion of the community. 

If it is difficult to formulate any definite result 
as to the labourer's precise command over comforts, 
it is Btill more difficult to estimate the alteration in 
hifi social status. The workman's chance of obtainiiig 

' O. E. I'nrtel, Pragrean oj fhe t^atioit, p, 128. It is h matter for 
greiit iT^rtit that hucIi larj^i' unjDL>erB of t^e^G f^nugreuits havo 
nolUcil oiLLfiklo llic bitlllKlj) uf tLu Diitish Empire. 
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practical independence and becommg a master was 
far smaller in 1860 than it had been a century before ; 
he had also far less prospect of constancy of em- 
ployment at the later date, and no real opportunity 
of aupplementing hia income from other aources. 
Under the new conditions of employment there was 
far less stability for the workmaii's life and for his 
home tkan there had been in the pre-revolutionaiy 
daye. 

II. The problem of the unemployed cannot be 
dealt with as an isolated fact ; it is directly and 
neceasarily connected with the conditions of employ- 
nieut. The Industrial KerolutiorL, as it ran its coufss 
in England, introduced fundamental alterations in 
the ti^rms and circumstancea in which men carried 
on their work ; incidentally, it has given rise to con- 
ditions which render us liable to the recurring forma- 
tion of a claas of unemployed ; it therefore behoves 
us to be constantly aliye to the danger, bo aa to bgi 
as much as poaeible forearmed. Unemployment 
ia primarily due to the fluctuations of busineas ; 
these are to some extent inevitable, but under 
modem conditions they occur on an unexampled 
scale. Our chief induBtriee depend, both for their 
materials and their markets, on uninterrupted 
(.'ommerce with distant parts of the world, and they 
are liable to be disturbed by incidenta in most remote 
regions. A war on the other side of the world may 
stimulate same kinds of manufacturing and render 
others uuremunerative ; the requirements of the 
Eussian and Japanese armies gave an unexpected 
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stumilu& to the demand for woollen goods. The 
changes in the tariff imposed hy a foreign country 
may have most seriouu conseriuences j aud the specu- 
latioDH of an American dealer recently created a 
temporary cottoD famine, and caused serious de- 
crease of employment The era of mechanical inven- 
tion haa aho introduced elements of uncertainty 
into the industries which cater for onr own market 
exclusively. Great biiiJding operationa in any one 
plfwe- — ^5uch aa the erei^tion of new laboratories in 
Cambridge — draw maBons, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and others to the town, When the operations are 
over there is likely to be, for many of them, 
a period of inactivity before they can find new 
opportunities of employment^ aud some of them can 
only liope to do no by migrating to other parta of the 
country. The slow building operations of the Middle 
Ages did not involve such a concentration of many 
men at a particular place for a few months, or such 
rapid dispersion as is now frecjuent. Modem methods 
have brought about an increase of fluctuation of em- 
ployment in trades of every kind, and those who are 
thrown out of work from time to timCj in one trade 
or another, form a quota of the great class of un- 
employed. Since our prosperity is based on a 
fluctuating basis, we cannot get rid of all these 
causes of uncertainty, but we may set ourselves to 
minimise them by every practicable means. 

There is also a ateaily decrease in the demand for 
labour in many particular callings owing to the 
introduction of mechanical processes. There are of 
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conrae caees where the application of machinery is 
not prejudicial to labourers generally, even if it de- 
prives those, who have aome apecialised form of akill, 
of their livelihood. The railway eystem of the country 
gives a far larger field for employment of every sort 
than waa open in the days of coaches and waggons. 
But in such trades ae printing, where the new 
machines that are being introduced do not stimulate 
a greatly increased demand, the uae of mechanical 
appliances may be brought about at the expense of 
the labourers, and as a substitute for their work ; in 
such cases it is probable enough that they are unable to 
recoup themselves in auy way, and thig is another aide 
from which the army of the unemployed is recruited. 
Besides these mechanical chauges, it appears that 
the action which has been taken in recent years, to 
improve the position of workmen as a class has not 
tended altogether to improve the prospects of steady 
and long-continued employment. Measures which 
were intended to correct the evils of irregularity 
have to aome extent aggravated them ; and far from 
giving greater security to the workmen generally, are 
said to operate to the disadvantage of all but the 
picked men. In so far as a high standard of minimum 
wages is being maintained, there is a greater danger 
than before that the men who are not ij^uite up to the 
mark, and tiierefore do not earn the money, will not 
he employed at all. In ao fax as the risk of accident 
is thrown upon the employers, they m-y be more 
careful not to employ those who are carele.s3 of the 
riake they incur themselves or may bring on others. 
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The improvement of the laboiirer'a position in these 
reapectB may be desirable, deapite the disadvantage 
it entails ; but we may note what ita disadvantages 
are, and see that there i& a danger of increasing the 
numbers of the unemployed. The less reliable men 
nuiiy be taken tm at times of special preBBure, but 
on the whole they couatitute, along with those who. 
are tluown out of work by the fluctuations of trade, ' 
an industrial reserve army of unemployed', who tend 
to become inefficient 

This ifl one of the moat Berioua points in the 
whole problem ; for it calls attention to the fact 
that an unemployed class ia apt to perpetuate itself. 
Those who are accidentally thrown out, tend to 
become inefficient and nnBuited for employment. 
The obvious remedy, for Buch fluctuations as occur 
in the building trades, would appear to lie in 
organising facilitiea for migration, auch as existed, 
at all events on the Contiuautj in mei^Jieval timea. 
But our national system &a created under Elizabeth. 
left DO Bcope for migration ; and the Eaglish tradition 
of dealing with the poor has poaitively discouraged 
the man who travels in search of employment. 
The oaaual ward or common lodging-honee do not 
supply an atmosphere in which the man who is 
migrating in search of employment is helped to 
retain his self-respect 



1 Compare tbe spefl<?li by Mr O. B. BamsB, M-P-. on the Com- 
pensation to Wortmeu Bill. Tihiea, 27 March, lfl£>6. For faller 
dcitallB BM the He^m-t- af the Deitartm^Mal Gumju-itfee on Injuriet to 
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Modem conditions of employment have given 
MOpe for the operation of a more seriaua cause of 
inefficiency on the part of able-bodied adults. Many 
of them have ncTer been properly trained to any 
kind of trade j there 13 a large demund for boys as 
messengers and the like ; in these occupations they 
earn good wages as boys but are not on the way to 
earn good wages aa men. By doing away with tha 
apprenticeship syBtem, we have atlowed the popnla- 
tion to assume that a trade can be picked up ; and 
it is not easy to get English boys to give the time 
which is necessary to learn a trade, either in a 
technical school or by apprenticeship, when they 
have such frequent opportunities of earning money 
in nndiaciplinary occupations. 

Broadly speaking, it seems that the disintegration 
of industrial society, with the frequent fluctuations 
of trade, and increase of an nntrained aad inefficient 
element in the population, are the chief reasons for 
the existence of a large class of unemployed. The 
problem IB not isolated, but i& closely connected with 
changes in the conditions of employment ; and thie 
view 16 confirmed when we contrast a country where 
the Industrial Eevolution ran a somewhat different 
course. In Germany the forces of economic progress 
were not allowed such free progress aa they had in. 
England. Prince Bismarck deliberately set himself 
to preserve the old organisations of domestic in- 
dustry', and used them as the basis on which hie 
new schemes for the benefit of the workmen rested. 

1 Poacliinger, i^fttw BitTaark ah Volhnairth, l. 5. 
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The preBervfttion of the medieval coropaniea presented 
ao effective barrier to the suddeu and sweeping 
chftngea which were eflTet-ted in this cuuutry by the 
Industrial Revolution. It hae not in all probability 
been ail unmixed gain to Germany ; there has not 
been the fiuidity and social detachment which is a. 
oece&sary condition for the emigration of different 
elementa of population. The difficultiaa which have 
attended German Colonial enterprise are donhtlesa due 
to other causee as well^ .swch as the lack of ijliipping and 
of foLulities fur intercourse which chaj^uterised that 
land from the sistecuth to the nineteenth century ; 
in its internal affairs the country suffered much from 
wars, and progress was elow. There liate of courf*e 
been fluctuatiotLS in German industry, and some of 
them very serious, but there has not been the same 
danger of creating an unemployed and unemployable 
class. The reorganisation of society on national Hues, 
with e0eotive training, with facilities for migration 
and old-age peusionSj waa effected by Bisoiarck on 
the foundation which the surviving institutions of 
the medieval towns supplied. German mdnstrial 
society has been successfully modernised and na- 
tionalised without being disintegrated : aa we look 
at it we may feel that pKveutiou is better than 
cure'. 



1 The coiitriut fi>i ro^iLT(U sociai (lisLiittigratiDD between Englaiid 
oud ScotlR^irl \» ivortli t&klug intti accomit. not ao niucli mtii 
regard to tlie pr^seut Jay, i>,s with refereU'Ce t<r tha period of the 
Industrial BeTolatiou tvkeiL the problem ot English panpetiBiD 
aBBTimitil overwhelming fUmemioiia. The- inediaval orgauiBatioii at 
indostry, whkli hul b««n aw^pt away iu EiiglAud undet th& 
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III, When we once realise the circumfltances 
which have occasioned tbe existence and the recruiting 
of a claas of unemployed iu thia country in modern 
timeSj we may aee the inadequacy of the measures 
proposed by Mr Balfour's Government, They at- 
tempted to deal with the q^uestion of tlie unemployed 
apart from the conditious of employment ; any remedy 
which ignores the causes of the mischief can be at 
beet a mere palliative ; and in regard to social distress 
palliatives may often be specially dangerous. That 
which is intended to alleviate temporary distress is 
apt to help to perpetuate the mischief by removing 
some of the diaabilitiea attached to unemploy- 
ment, 

But on the other baud the auggestiona which 
have been put forward by Free Traders aie not par- 
ticularly illuminating ; the Liberals, as Mr Haldane 
declares, are lacking in ideaa\ Some of them are 
inclined to protest that nothing ia seriously wrong ; 
while otheTs vary from a position of mere aenti- 
mentaliam, to one of the sternest economic orthodoxy. 
On the one hand we hear of the magic of property, 



Tmlors, c(jEtinue3 kn lj9 a pm^ticnl puwer uortli of the Tweed till 
tLe mjd41« of the niqeteeiitli centory. It wna cot powtriul 
enoogh to resist Qr Iq sxirvive the Industrial Bavolutioii, but it Iwd 
sntilced along with tbe stmigeut practice ill regai'd to poor r&lief, 
to prevent theemergencaoii a large acale qf the forms of pBuperiem 
from wMch Scgloiid sufferoil. Qreat pniua had beet) takeik when 
capitaliHiti •SOB being introduced in the isevsnteenth ceutury to use 
it a» B means of ahsiirbing those who were out of work. A.Ihlll9d|l, 
Treatise on the i.ato» of ^Mtland relatii/e to tfie Poor, p. IS. 

> Addre^fg to University L^eral AaaacitUion, Ediuborgh, 27 JsQ. 

isoe. 
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and of tlie extraordinary results that might be ob- 
tained by re-creating a iieaaant proprietoTsliip. It 
may ba so ; but the lugic of events ig agAiHist it ; 
the yeomanry were unable to hold their own in 
ordinary farming during the eighteenth century, and 
there is little reason to suppose that they would 
have a better chance now. Further, this ulam has 
never shown itaelf, in Great Britain and Iieknd, aa 
very enterprising in adopting new systfima of culti- 
vation^ or deviBing new methods of marketing goods. 
Experience telJa against this proposal ae merely re- 
actionary. On the other hand, there are public men 
who eeem to rely for a cure on an additional dose of 
thelique5er that has caused the mischief; the trouble 
is due to the disintegration of aociety^ and they 
would find salvation in ultra-individualism, Tlieir 
aim ia to secure atill greater fluidity, ao that it may 
be possible for every individual to adapt himself to 
change aa rapidly as possible. It ia in this sense 
that education is advocated ; a general technical 
education, it ia laaid, will produce a broad and in- 
telligent maimer of looking at work, so that the man 
will be adaptable;^ and ready to take up new methods, 
or, when necessary, to throw himself into some other 
employment, if that in which he has been bronght up 
declines. "Whether it is really possible to devi&e any 
scbeme of education, which would have the expected 
resulta, may be doubted ; but it is apparent that if 
this could be done, it would at best be a paUiatiTe, 
not a cure. Fluidity is a necessary condition for 
rapid progress^ but it ia uot au ideal to be pursued 
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at all coats. Mill recogtiised tkat a stationaiy state 
might he preferable to ruthless progresa ; if society 
were reduced to & mere flux, it would, be of doubtfal 
Advantage^ so far as the further increase of wealth 
18 concerned ; and it would certainly he incompatible, 
according to all experience, with & high degree of 
Welfare. The institution of the family cannot flourish 
unless there is a certain amount of stability ; the 
disiDtegration of the home liaa he^n a very serious 
symptom of the last half-centuiy ; and any move- 
ment which went farther in this direction could not 
but aggravate the evil. There is more need to correct 
the excessive fluidity which at present esistSj than 
to accelerate the very influences which have brought 
this distress upon us. 

Serious as the caae undoubtedly isj we need not 
regard it as hopeless, when we remember with what 
success a similar problem — indeed relatively to the 
times, a much more difficult problem— was dealt with 
in Mizabethau England. The reigna of Edward VI 
and Mary were marked by a terrible state of social 
disintegration. The medieval organisation of labour, 
in gilds for each town, had been working badly and 
had completely broken down ; while the changes in 
the maDagement and in the owneKhip of laud had 
caused the utmost disorder in the rural districts. 
Under these circumstances the Government attempted 
the Herculean task of reorganising English industrial 
society on a wider basis. The municipality was no 
longer to be treated as the unit for tliis purpose, but 
the conditions and requirements of the country as a 

0. w. 6 
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wbole were taken into ac-coimt. The Justices of the 
Fefice and other local antboritiea were the agents 
through which the Council obtained iDformtLtiuu, and 
alau the ageute by wliom regulation was put into 
effect The supply of t^orn available was supervised, 
not Id the Interests of partictilar towns, but with a 
view to the needs of the country aa a whola Arrange- 
ineuts for the traiuing of »ldUed labour and the 
regula-tioa of the temiB of emplojaneot, both rural 
and urban, were dealt with in the same epirit. Great 
efforts were made to develop the maritime resources 
of the ronlm in all directions, and care waa taken for 
the relief of the poor throughout all districts alike. 
So careftilly was thiK scheme plannedj and so per- 
sietentiy was it put into effect, that, as far as we can 
judge at this diatance of time, the probleiiie of 
pauperisHj, and of the unemployed, were auccessfully 
dealt with ; while the industry of the country, both 
urban and rural, prospered immensely. Something 
approaching' a cure was found, not by going back and re- 
codifying an old system, but by going forward to a new 
one. Indeed, the life of many municipalities revived 
through the healthy re-action afforded under a system 
devised on national lines, and thus built on a broader 
and firmer basis. There seema to be no reason why 
a eimilar attempt ahould not be made again, if our 
social and industrial ayatem were constructed, not 
now on national^ but on Imperial linea. It is the 
function of the Imperial Government to take account 
of and pruniutc the opulence and other elementa of 
welfare throughout the whole British Empire, and tn 
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&0 far n-s this was aMomplished it woxild re-act 
favourably on the mother country. 

rV. Since the lEdustrial Revolution our pros- 
perity has rested upon the fluctuating basis of trade ; 
If we are to obtain any stability in the future we must 
accept that fact. We cannot hope to eliminate flue- 
tuatioQB altogether, but we may aim at rendering 
them a& littie injurious as may be, by securing an 
open door and large markets for our goods. In- 
dustrial organisation must always he framed with 
reference t^ the available markets ; the industrial 
o^anisation of each sepftrate medieval town in 
gilds was merely municipal, and was built up with 
reference to the demands in its own market-place and 
at the neighbouring fairs. The industrial organisation 
of EHzabeth^g time was national, and was devised 
with reference to the internal wants of the country as 
a whole, and with regard to the trade which special 
companies carried on at the particular foreign porta 
where their factories were estahH&hed. We have now 
commercial connections in all parts of the world, and 
it !s by securing comniaiid of as Inrge a trade as 
possible that we may obtain a sound basis for re- 
constructiug our industrial system, and find good 
proapectis of aibgorbiug the unemployed. 

The question then h. How can we secure and 
retain the command of the largest and best markets ? 
Cobden and Lis followers believed that this could be 
done mechanically, by aiming at the cheapest possible 
production, and taking do farther heed of the matterj 
hut leaving our goods to force their way into every 

6^3 
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part of tbe world. Wo dow see that thia policy hfta 
ffiiLed to answer the expettatiotis which were formed 
of it' ; aod that we must take pains to secure and 
retain the command of our pr&?eut marketB, and 
eapefially of opportunities for the sale of goods which 
involve the employmeut of many labourers. We are 
not satisfied with a mere " cwuHumptive importing 
trade*," hut hnpe to ohtain a healthy re-action on 
hoTiie induatiy from extended foreign trade. It is 
all the more necessary that we ehould try to keeii 
our footing with regard t* such markets aa those in 
the GoloDiea, which are rapidly growing. 

In the middle a^e^^ and era of muQicipal economy, 
as well aa uuder the Elizabethan System of national 
ecouomy, the method of securing the command of the 
market wm very simple; protection was applied in 
the strictest possible way so as to secure the home 
market; this ia the foundation of the national policy 
which in in vogue both in Germany and the United 
States, where the principal object of policy is the 
exfluaive poasessiou of the home market. Doubtless 
in many parts of the British Empire this policy is 
atill the beet, and it has been adopted by most of 
our Colonies. Mill's argument as regards infant in- 

1 Sovtay liineand D£cli7teaf fhe Free Truth Morcmtnt^iiii. 1^,87. 

* Biilarmiii Langvcna (168{t), p. 126. The discuaaion iu thje 
biH.ilt of tile favouralilci i>r nnfiivaiiral*le iufliieiK'i.' wliit;L foreigii 
Irnde mny esercise upou Uid prosperilj of & counti-j iiitarnnUy is 
vary ih t pre b ting, bikI Iibb n close IxiBriiig on the prpsout coiiiliMonH 
of i;iiglish IrRdo. Tha form q1 the o-utbor's ar^meiit is Eiffectefl 
by the fool that tLts import ^(idd of eiiver from the Now World had 
tioBU such H stimnlas Lo indiiBtry aud that thus had hwn brought in 
the conriiu of trade. 
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diistriea seems to me quite Bouiidj and I believe that 
for young aud growing countries it is desirable to do 
their best to obtain an exclusive market^ if they are 
really to develop the indiiBtries for which they are 
suited. Even in the very different circumstancea of the 
United Kingdom there may he exceptional cases in 
which it is desirable to obtain an exclusive market. 
If anyone were to argue that in the present condition 
of rural England it was worth while to provide an 
exclusive market for fruit grown in the open air, and 
to tax OT prohibit the importation of plums, peara^ 
and cherriea, there does not seem to be any veiy 
serions objection. 

So far as the great induatriss of this country are 
concerned, however, we have outgrown that policy ; 
we cannot be satisfted with excluaive poasession of 
some ma^keta^ we require to command access to the 
largest possible markets. The country's great fund 
of wealth no longer conaiets in landed property, it 
arises from trade ; and for purpoaea of trade, we want 
to find ourselves admitted to a. large and increa-sing 
market. An exclusive market must almost necessarily 
he a limited if not a narrow one — controlled by a poli- 
tical authority in certain interests ; access to large 
and growing marketa need be in no sense restricted or 
confined. It ia the policy which ia moat favourable 
to iuduatry ; in old days, the industry of each town. 
was carefully regulated with reference to the known 
market afforded by the town ; the export trade of the 
country wae carefully limited with reference to the 
ofhcial foreoaats of the companies who were responsible 
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for conducting the busiuesa at particular factories- 
In modeni tunes trade is to be pofibed as £ax aa laay 
be, and access to as large markets as possible is the 
faodamental <»nditioQ of industrial well-being. At 
preaeot we are being driven out of our own lioui^ 
market by haviug gciodji dumpe'l upon ue, at ratea at 
which they c-aunot be remuneratively manufactured 
anywhere iix the wurltL There ia uo dedre to have 
excluaive commaud of the home market, but there ie 
a demand that that market ithall not be gratuitously 
spoiled. We hold that &eedom to retaliate would 
^ve ufi the best means of oppo.^ng the ohrouic 
dampiog, which is a real evil. 

Similarly, we do nut aak for an esclugive market in 
the Colonies, or desire to sacrifice their development 
to the maintenance of British industries ; but wa 
hold that by a system of preferences, grounded on 
the sense of common political tradltioD and destiny, 
the access to these large and growing markets may be 
preserved. Under exiating fonditionw we are being 
driven from one market after another, and we want 
at all liazards to secure out footing in those which 
are beat worth retainiug. In this way the industry 
of this country, both as regards the sources of 
materials and the opportunities for sale, may be put 
on a firm foundation. To the cry of Free Trade we 
would rejoin with the policy of the Open Market ; 
Free Trade has failed to give ub an Open Market for 
our goods either at home or abroad ; Tariff' Reformers 
lielieve that we can obtain both one and the other by 
taking power to retaliate, and by preferential arrange- 




its with the Colonies. They urge that we should 

the meaos. approved by experience for securing 
that large and growing trade, which Cobden'g method 
no longer ensures. Voluntary agreement with the 
Colonies may be the meana of preserving to us 
constant access to large marketSj and regnlar supplies 
of the commodities we import from abroad. There 
is no excnse for alleging that this Imperial acheme 
is a return to the uatioL&l protective policy which 
was in vogue in "the hungry forties." We recognise 
that mischief would result from attempting to get an 
exclusive market either for manufactures or ordinary 
produce at home — say &om a 40/- instead of a ay- 
duty on com. We cannot admit that the same evils 
are likely to arise in connection with the very different 
policy we advocate of endeavouring to enlarge the 
opportunities for commercial intercourse. Our oppo- 
nents complain that they cannot understand we, but 
even this is no adequate excuse for the mierepresen- 
tfttion involved in raising the cry of the little loaf. 

We need not diacuae the possibility of going hack 
to the old days of mimiiiipal arganisation, or national 
organisation ; we could not do it if we tried, since we 
have outgrown them both, But we may hope to create 
Huch Imperial organisation aa will react on the con- 
ditions of employment in Great Britain, and therefore 
on the class of unemployed. Our industry depends 
on trade ; the broader the baaifi on which our trade 
is carried on, the firmer is the structure which rests 
upon it The weakness of the policy of exclusive 
markets is that it means comparatively limited 
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nmrkets, and that fluctuations are likely to be more 
Bevere, The poHciy of the opeu door, and of access to 
large mark'Qte, offers the hope of compensation in one 
direction for losses in aaother^ and givea the greatest 
prospect that there Deed be lo suddeD interruption 
or long-continued depresaion of an industry. Tbeae 
violent chaugee have been the principal occasion for 
throwing labourers out of work. The other causes of 
unemployment, in Uck of training and vagrancy, 
must be dealt with apart from any special commercial 
policy ; but the extent of our markets, and tho indus- 
fcriea which are most remunerativD, must not be left 
out of account in considering what system it is 
practicable to adopt. The systematic improvement 
of the powers of labour and Eunelioration of ita con- 
ditions can oidy be effected in such a country as 
the United Kingdom by the introduction of lai^er 
elomeut^ of s^tability into our social system, 

More stability is needed, not only for labour but 
for capital. Security against ruinonB competition 
and security for moderate returns are couditions 
which favour industrial enterprise ; this we hope to 
increase by means of retaliation and preference, and 
the access to large markets, wluch. can be preserved 
by agreement. Recent experience has taught us to 
reverse the favourite industrial maxim of the Cla&aic&l 
Economiata ; they held that by aiming at cheapness a 
country could produce largely ; while we have learned 
that large production is the thing to aim at, since 
production on a large scale, with good organisation, is 
necessarily cheap production. The time has gone by 
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when cheap food, low wayes, and the " last huur '' 
were regarded as the foundations of our uational 
prosperity ; the securing of large and growing markets, 
by agi'eemeut, ia compatible with favourable condi- 
tions for the employed, aud ofters a prospect of the 
absorption of the unemployed and & gradual cure of 
theeviL But the fiiat step to be taken as a practical 
thing is to enter into conference with the Colouiea 
and see what agreement it ia possible for u^ to make 
with them. 

This course also offers the beet prospect of intro- 
ducLQg the most wholesome palliatives of the present 
distress. The Colonies are rightly jealons of any 
scheme which might lead to the large introduction of 
undesirables^ but they are eager to find room for men 
aud womeD of the right sort. There need be little 
difficulty in arranging for the deportation of numbers 
of the children, who would be only too likely to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed in this country, but who 
might be turned into useful members of society in 
Colonial homefi. Nor is the case of the adults hope- 
less ; many men, though unskilled, might after being 
subj acted to the discipline of farm colonies, prove that 
they were by no means wastreb, hut that tbey would 
be ready to do good work under new conditions. 
With the help of our Colonies, and to their advan- 
tage, we may organise some immediate palliatives, 
while we are also moving towards a radical cure, 

It is interesting to see how a great idea persists 
and fructifies ; MrE. G. Wakefield was the pioneer of 
aa Imperial Economic System ; he showed how the 
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requirements of the various parts of the Empire fit 
into and ^iipplemeut one another natnmlly; he aimed 
at encoura^ng the communication to which thia 
interdependence leuda itself, so as consciously to 
promote the growth of one great community, com- 
prising separate ftelf-gnveming nations in every part 
of the globe. The Free Traders, with their reliance 
on cheap production and their cosmopolitan aenti- 
mente, diverted attention 6^m this scheme for a time\ 
We owe much to tbem, for we have learned not only 
all that they could teach, but mui^di tliat they never 
knew aa to the limitB within which their principles 
hold good, We recognise the importance of the open 
door, but we have uome to see that it will not stay 
open of itself, as they thought, but that it needs to 
be kept open. In the light of the vicisgitudes of the 
laat half -century and the changes in onr own ftnd 
other oountriee^ the ideas which Mr Wakefield adum- 
brated, have assumed a more definite shape. The 
building up of a great Imperial polity to maintAin 
and difiuse the noblest traditions of our race \n a 
grand ideal ; we may hope to discover the means 
by which it can be realised, if we aet ourselves to 
learn from experience. 



Beel«j, Egpansian cj Xngiaiid, p. 79. 




The Battle of Trafalgar is memorable in the 
history of Naval Warfare as an uuprecedented 
victory ; and it also marks an epoch in the history 
of the English people. The great aim, for which our 
atatesmen had been striving for more than two cen- 
tuTiBSj was at hist accompliahedj aiuce our navy had 
attained supremacy at sea. The achievement could 
not fail to ha^e an effect on national life by modifying 
national ideals. From that day onwards the intensely 
bitter rivalry with our hereditary foes— Prance and 
Spain — began to be an anachronisro ; it is no longer 
regarded as essential for the patriotic Englishman 
" to hate a Frenchman aa he does the devil\" This 
country could afford to be content with her success, 
and was no longer so anxious either to add to her 
resources or to humiliate her neighbours. Our 
political ambition was satisfied if we could maintain 
an apparently unassailable position, and this object 
could hardly inspire such ready aelf-sacrifiice ae had 

1 A earmon 'On Fb. cuctJI. I, 2, preached bafo3-a the Umrersity 
ol Cambriflga, 22 Oct., 1905', tfae Centenary of TrafaJ^r. 
« Malian, L\fe i^f ^'elton. i>. 86. 
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been eliowii in the struggle fi^r supremacy. The 
change in very real ; perhaps we caa hardly yet say 
whether it is ucwholesome, and ia to be regarded as 
a sign of a los9 0|f virility and of national d&cadence. 
British energy could heiit^eforth be thrown more 
utireaervedly into the paths of industry and com- 
merce, and the Battle of 'IVafalgar niwned up new 
directions in which thi;* peatefnl growth might ex- 
tend. Whatever nurest and complication there might 
bt> in continental politicis, Great Britain was free to 
pursue her deatiny in all the diatant regions to wluch 
she had recourse. Hitherto her Colonial ayatera had 
been affected by the need of opposing the Colonial 
systeuDj of rival Powers. Now she was free to take 
her own Hne, and to build up a great empire on a 
poHcy of her own. 

Since that victory was won there has been an 
extraordinary expansion of British rule in America, 
in the IndiBa, in South Africa and in Australasia 
alike. It has been accompanied by the vigoroufs 
development of internal communications and natural 
raaourcee ; and still mote by careful training in the 
art of self-goverument. It would be possible to tj^uote 
figures which would aerve to exhibit the rapidity of 
the expansion of area and of political and economical 
development; but surely on this centenary we fihould 
do well not to fix our atbention ob the extent of the 
growth, but to couaider how far it has been aound, 
and therefore how far we may hope that it will 
contimie to flourish. There are many aspects in 
which a great civilisation may be viewed, and many 
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tests by which its stability may be gauged, but 
I shall only lay stress on one. Nothing seema to ma 
60 important as the raligioua factor in political life — 
the conscious recognition of the truth that except 
the Lord build the house their labour ia but lost that 
build it, the habitual effort in public affaira to co- 
operate with Him. 

Many influences have been at work during the 
last century, which have tended to the disparagement 
of this element in politics. The change cannot be 
entirely ascribed to increasing indifference, for it is 
partly the outcome of modem formg of religious 
earnestness. For one thing, the great evangelical 
movement baa diffused an appreciation of the im- 
portance of religion as a personal thing- in the heart, 
and (bs some would say) as merely peraonal : religious 
opinions, religious practice, except as inspired by 
deep conviction, seem to be empty and worthlesa. 
On the other hand, the Indian adminiHtrator, in 
districts where there a^e many separate peoples, each 
with their own creed and each having a rehgion that 
seems to suit their needs, may Und it hard to look 
on religion as a power that either invigorates or 
elevates political hfe. There may even be a tempta- 
tion to resent the diiRculties which religion sometimea 
causes, and to regard it almost as an evil in society. 
It may give rise to friction of many kinds, and it 
rarely seems in fa^it to re-enforce the doing of any 
political duty. Hence there is a widely current 
upinioDj both in England and America, that a maa 
may be an excellent citizen, whatever his opinions 
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are, and even if he has no religion at all ; that 
religion has nothing to do with the good govBmment 
of the State, and that it is a matter about which the 
State may therefore be perfectly indifferent. Without 
panaing to diacusa how far and under what Umitaitioiis 
these opinions are true, or whether they are merely 
plausible, I think they may be cited as forma of the 
tendency to diaparfige religion as au eleinent in the 
life of the Modern State. Againat this tendency 
I de&ire to protest, aiuce there are elements in the 
welfare of the State which are supplied by religion, 
and which cannot^ so far as I isee, be supplied in any 
other way. There are, at any rate, flaws and defects 
in political life which would be likely to show them- 
Belves more glaringly, if thia influence, which can 
ennoble and invigorate ths life of the State, were 
wholly withdrawn. 

I. The recognition of Justice, as paramonnt, lies 
at the very foundation of all good government^ and 
yet it is not eaay to hold firmly to tbie conceptiou of 
right in political afl'airs as above all con tsi derations of 
expediency. Men are always apt to idolise any cause 
which they rate so highly that they are glad to make 
great personal sacrifices on its behalf. Some way be 
inclined to think of their order as a supreme aim in 
Iife> while others cleave to their country with the 
same nnqnestioning devotion. Those who thus over- 
value any mundane institution are satisfied to note 
the conduct which is subaervient to the aim they 
cherish, and ore disinclined to inquire too curiously 
about right and wrong, Couaideratiyus of expediency 
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aeem to be enough for pr&ctical guidaul:^e, white right 
and justice cao be dismissed aa impracticable ideals, 
they seem so shadowy. In the Huccess of their 
coimtiy euch men seem to see the best they can aim 
at, set before them in concrete form. But it is a 
aerious thing, under any pretence, however plausible, 
to abandon ideals, and thus to give up the effort to 
rise t*i a nobler level of practice than that on which 
we happen to stand. So long as we retain high ideals 
of Justice and Bight, we can at least aim at them, 
and we may possibly make some progress in the 
etfort to live up to them. 

The nation of antiquity, who were most deeply 
penetrated with this conception of an absolute right- 
eousness as supreme, had received it and held to it 
under a religioue form. The history of Israel is 
parallel to the history of other peoples in many waya : 
their earlier atory tells of the patriarch from whom 
they were descended, and to whom they looked back 
■with reverence. But Abraham was not worshipped 
by them as a tribal god who could be expected to 
stand by his descendants and succour them when 
they appealed to him ; he was the father of the 
faithful. He had been called by a God, whose 
promise was mtt, on whom he could rely absolutely, 
and the seed which sprang from him continued to 
reverence this perfect Highteousuess as directing their 
destinies. This thought comes out at the beginning, 
and it is even more marked at the close of the Old 
Testament history. The conception of an absolute 
right, as distinguished from the prosperity of the 
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realm, ia inmstod upon in the strongest fashion. The 
prophetiB deploredj, again and again, the departure of 
the people from the law of God ; they iD,sisted that 
He could not be expected to deliver His people, 
merely because they were His people ; but that the 
men of Jerusalem, who sinned, ehould be piinished for 
their failure to live by Giid'a law. The prophets re- 
pudiated the miudmE of struggling for one's country 
— right or wrong,— and insisted that it was only as 
the nation endeavoured to obey the absolute rule of 
Pivine Kighteouane&a that they cculd look for Divine 
countenance in their undertaltingB. 

In modem timea there ia a tendency to abandon 
this view, and to make it a teat of patriotiam that 
men ghould follow what ia ojcpedient for their country, 
without any attempt to consider what is right in 
itself, or even what is fair to their neighboura. A 
prominent American citizen has given terse expresfiion 
to this opinion. " Every decent Engliahman," he 
writes, " ie devoted to \m country, firat, last and all 
the time. An Englishman may or may not dislike 
America, but he is invariably for England and against 
America when any question arises between them ; 
and I heartily respect him for so being'." But 
Englishraen would be the last to take credit to them- 
selves for being mere partisans of their own country, 
through thick and thin. It has been their pride that 
they do endeavour to understand what ia right, and 
to give effect to it even at a great coat, in public 
affairs of every kind. When there is no attempt to 

1 X. KiMwoveUf AdmiKUti'atioii — Civil Sereice, jl>. ISA. 
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itain &a ideal of light, tus between nation and 
Bftfion, there c&n be no meaning in such, a phrase as 
a juat war. If arbitration ia to be a mere attempt to 
get tlie better of an opponent in a game of bluff, if it 
m conducted on either side by men who have failed 
to cultiTate the senee of international fair play, there 
need be little aurprise that it should be diacredited 
09 a sorry farce. 

It is not only in international relations that there 
ia need to hold fast to the idea of right, aa absolute, 
but in the internal administration of public afiaira as 
velL There ia a tendency in all commiudties for 
some citizens to claim exceptional treatment, either 
as regards their obligations to the State, or in the 
manner in which government deals with them. The 
France of the ancwn rfgtnie offers a stock example 
of a privileged class, who had immunity from 
taxation, and frnm whom it was difficult to obtain 
redresB by process of law ; but there are other com- 
mnnities in which plausible gronudg can he alleged 
for granting ispecial boons to particular persona, or 
classes or interests. EquaHt^ before the law is the 
basis of even-handed justice within the realm — the 
making of laws and the enforcing of laws without 
fear or favour. The tradition, established in tbia 
realm, of honest decisions by unbiassed tribunals ia 
being diffused throughout the communities that come 
under English rule. Whatever blunders may have been 
committed in the great sub-continent which some of 
us recently visited with the British AsBOciation, it is 
at lea^t a comfort to be assured that the people of all 
c. w, 7 
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races have confidence in the admiiustraiion uf the 
law^ aud in the serioxisnesa of the efforts made to do 
justly b<?tween man and man. When this is the case 
wo may surely feel that the corner atone of a well- 
ordered society has been securely laid. 

Both for good governmeDt within this realm^ and 
for the maintenantse of honourable relations with 
other comTDuiiities, it ia before all things necessaty 
that there should be among Englishmen in the future, 
aa there haa been in the past, a recognition uf right 
and justice &a Bupreine over all particular aims and 
iutereato ; and the sijnple thejstic faith in which it 
eeema to have origiuated, i& surely the most potent 
iniitrument fur maintaining this couviction effectively. 
The belief in one God, ruling over all the nations of 
the worldj is common to all Christiana— good, bad 
aud indifferent— and to many non-Chrietians as weU. 
The more firmly this ancient faith is held, the more 
ready may we be to lay all lesser aims aside, and to 
set ourselves to give eiFect to the perfectly Righteous 
Will in all the affairs of the Empire, 

IL While it is well to maintain a high ideal, it 
is also essential in a well-ordered State that account 
should be taken of the particular conditions of the 
country and of the manner and extent to which right 
can he enforced. Government canuot be carried on 
unless there ia such community of sentiment amnng 
the inhabitants that they respect the claims of the 
authority under which they Uve, and consent unto 
the law that it is good. Men of a similar stock, who 
have enjoyed similar political training through the 
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influence of the same history, readily adopt an 
habitual a-ttitudB to govermneut, as part of their 
national character. In the United States at present 
much pain3 i^ taken that, in spite of dM the large ac- 
ceBsioas of ali&ut^ from outaide, the national chatacter 
shall not be tampered with, and that the national 
tradition shall be maintained. Not all of the would- 
be immip'aQtg are capable' of being aasimilated into 
the community, and of being so moidded that they 
can live peaceably and contentedly in the Amerit;an 
social Byatem. The comparative ease, or diGicuity, 
with which the men of different races can be assimi- 
lated to the h&bitual thought and sentiment of the 
typical American citizen, liea at the basis of the 
pruhibitioii of Chinese immigration into the United 
States, and accounta for the doubtful welcome which 
is accorded to some of the Latin races, 

The problem of maintaining a community of 
sentiment has to be faced in the old world as well as 
ha the new ; the great variety of racial and social 
types, which may be found among the citiaens of 
the same country, greatly increases the difficulty of 
government, and especially of democratic government, 
la a country where each citizen has a voice in legis- 
lating for aU the rest, there ought to be soma 
similarity of habit and aspirations ; if there are 
deeply-seated divergences of opinion as to the func- 
tions which the State should or should not undertake, 
there is danger on the one hand of the tyrauny of a 
majority, and on the other of mere anarchy. Some 
of the tendencies at work among us seem to make 

7—2 
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foT this last condition. We live in an age when 
individiid self-Aasertion is t,«>Ierated m it has never 
been before ; the claims of the State upon the indi- 
vidnal haTe been re^iuced to a miDimunit vhile the 
opportuiiltied for the individual to force bis opinions 
on the State are unlimited. Those who cheheh the 
ideal that every man should do " that which ie right 
in his own eyea" cannot ba good citizens, eveu if 
they do not develop a "gemna for disobedience'." 
He jarring of separate interests and sentiujentB aad 
opinions may disorganise society and leave it with 
no more coheniioii than a rope of eand. When the 
people govern, Bome meoBure of agreement, and some 
wiUingness to subordinate particular aima to the 
commonweal are es^ntial 

In the face of theae difiiculties, it is no Light laak 
to maintain a uommumty of eeiitiment and a tradition 
of national character where it already exists ; to tiy 
and call it into being throughout large areas, peopled 
by meu of different races, with mutually uutaganiatic 
fientimeiits, would &eem to be hopeless altogether. 
But there is one force that can do it ; religion has a 
power of fundamentally changing periaonal seutimeuta 
and pergonal character ; of modiiying tbem^ so that 
they centre tound another object than the individual 
pei-eonally. Religion can play a great part in the 
political .sphere, by bringing about the assimilation 
of divers elements, and rendering life as one self- 
governing community, possible, Old Testament His- 
tory affords vivid illuatrations of success in attaining 

^ Bryee. /viprttnoaa cf South fifnev, p, 15fi. 
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to a utiited polity under tbre.Oifluence of common 
reverence for one God, and "sd^o;"^ the diHniptive 
forces wbioh cao be exercised by confficting religious 
ordlmauces. Judaism hod indeed ccnctip6^tively little 
aaaimilative power in the time of the mprigS-chy ; but 
it is the special cl&im of Christianity, apart ^m sJl 
the other religions of the world, that it sets'ita^.to 
mould peraooal character. We are, aa Christiahs/n&t 
encouraged to be eelf-assertive of our own opinioiiS'j* 
we are to bring every thought into captivity to the"* 
obedience of Christ. We are not to think too much 
of our own interests, since we must look not only oh 
our own things but also on the things of others. 
The very pvirpose of Christ's gospel is to regenerate 
the individual and take him out of himself that he 
may be transformed by the renewing of his mind. 
ChriBt has a gospel, not only for the world to comet 
but for this present life— a word that can call into 
being a riew earth. His religion can diffuse the 
atmosphere in which vigorous political life can grow 
and flourish. We should not grasp at the best 
Christianity has to offer, and be content to forego ita 
lesser gifts. The life that Christ has brought among 
men is spiritual and eternal, but earthly blessings are 
added thereto. It has afforded, and it can stiU 
afford the community of thoughta and aims, the 
willingness to subordinate personal judgment and 
feeling, which are requisite for the successful conduct 
of civil governmeut. 

Christianity has this constraining character in ai 
high d^ee, and it differs from all other religions 
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— notably ftom MtOi^iamadanism^q the type of 
character It incuH^Jtes m citkens, either in the Kiog- 
doia of Heaveri/Dr in the kiogdoma of this world. It 
sets before -'.il&'the man Christ Jesus. Ho stands 
unique aad'-Bflone, for there is no type of merely 
natiod!&L character which, can be regarded as a model 
for. 11.11 men and all ages. However inspiring as an 
oSfii^ple any other typo of citi^uship may be, there 
'is 'none to which it is worth while conaciougly to 
'eonform, aince there ig none that man doea not out- 
grow and get beyond. To aet ourselves to live in the 
range of ideas aad sentimente of the Greek citizen 
would he the merest affectation ; nor is it poaaible 
that the intellectual standard of the eighteenth 
century, with its dogmas as to the natural rights of 
man, ia the last word of political wisdom. There are 
new problems to be faced, and new experiences to be 
won in the sphere of political activity ; we must take 
as the type of manhood we would wish to have in a 
political community, a model that we can never out- 
grow or hope to discard. 

Since the first settlement of English colonists in 
distant parts of the world, and more systematically 
for the last two hundred years, Englishmen have 
made earnest efforts to foster the Christian faith of 
those who go out from this land and of their descen- 
danta in the new nations beyond the seas. This is a 
duty which is distinct from, but not leas important 
than, the work of trying to convert and elevate the 
native races ; there are some who hold that the 
misfitanary work of dealing with the heathen is most 
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likely to pToaper, when the duty of fostering religious 
life among those who are professedly Chnfitlau k put 
in the fotefront. We who live -in a. land where the 
opportunities of Christian taacMing . ■ and worship 
are frequent, have little idea how .et^ay it is for 
lehgion to peiish, ft-om inamtion, wliere di&tance 
cuta men off from participation in Chtiatia)>'£ea<}hing 
and Christian fellowship and Chriatian ritfeK'.-„*Tha 
governor of one of the New England States J^ 
officially ejrpressed his sense of the danger to whicli.-. 
the Americau rural population is exposed, and the/ 
risk that they incur of lapsing into practical heathen- 
ism ; and the difficulty of providing for Christian 
observance, among the still more scattered population 
of Qur Empire is far greater. At least, it ib something 
that Engliahiaen have carried with them the sense of 
an ahligation to face these difficultiea. Souls are 
things to be cared for, not to be left to care for them- 
selves or not as they please- And in the South 
African pait of the Empire nothing impressed me 
more than the pains which were being taken to keep 
the scattered population in touch with Chriatian 
teaching and Christian ordinances ; nothing struck 
me tia more remarkable than the response which these 
eflforts seemed to evoke. One apecific case may serve aa 
an illustration ; and I venture to read a few sentences 
&ODtt a letter which reached me since my return^ from 
the Archbishop of Capetown, who was visiting the 
parish of Mahneahury, — an ecclesiastical district about 
as Bjctensive aa Lincolnshire : " 1 have had," he 
writes, "a very interesting fortnight, though a very 
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tiring one of almost ptsrpcftual motion, but a wonderful 
amount of eQCDurogeif^iit. In one place I dedicated 
ft liitle atone ehjirch, built almoat eutirely by the 
manual labout^'^Rd self-tllenyiiig alms of the fishing 
families tli^'t-^itith a poptilatinu in all of about 175, 
TowanjB thle'tjuildiHg they had given £83 in money 
andf15t|.iii labour. At the dedication service they 
ni^',tltey were determiued to pay off the debt of £44 ; 
ijid^'fhe collection was £53, of which over £40 was 
•-contributed by themselves. Out of 175, men, women, 
'-and little ooee, 9-1 common icjited, I am told not one 
single c&Be of dniukeiineHH or immorality has talfen 
place there for ten years, and there is a perfectly 
wonderful spirit of charity and kindlbeae among the 
people. It is like a Utile community of early 
Christians, though free from peraecutioa." Thus it is 
that in apite of the diihcultics^ eager efibrte are being 
made to give free course to those religioua influeucea 
which, apart from their directly spiritual aspects, can 
so mould human character as to make possible the 
growth of a Qouriahing political organism. 

As we look back from the centenary of Trafalgar 
we may surely thank God and take courage. Great 
self-go verning nations have come into being in all the 
comers of the globe, since that victory was gained, 
and English inftuent^e was rendered paramount on the 
high seag. There are many who are ready to judge 
U8, nor need we resent it, since we can always leam 
gomethiiig from criticiran, however unfriendly it may 
be. But after &\\, the political Hfe of tliis Empire is 
not destitute of those redeemijig elements which 
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religion supplies. Most of ub hold fast to the faith 
of the Old Testament — diat in political life there is a 
atandiiTd of right which risee fur above aU dictated of 
expediency^ and all mere partisanship. Maoy of us 
hold enthusiastically to the faith of the New 
Teatament, — that human nature may be m moulded 
that each citizen shall be less efiger to asseTt hia 
rights, and each more ready to serve hia fellow-men 
for Christ's eake-. These convictions are the gift 
of Glod ; BO long as we consciously look to Him for an 
increase of His gifts, we may confidently hope that 
He will continue to use this Engliah people as His 
instrument for introducing civilised life, for ennobling 
homao nature, and for diifnsing the love of God and 
His Righteousness throughout the world. 



THE IMPERIALISM OF CROMWELL. 



The foundations of tbe English Empire wgre laid 
dtiring thifi seventeenth century. When that era opened, 
there were no eEtahlished trading connectiotiB between 
this conntry and the Bast, and Bome fishing rights 
in Newfoundland constituted our only territorial 
claims in the West. Before it closed, however, the 
East India Company had obtained a firm footing 
b Bombay, Madras^ and Bengal, and had already 
entered on ita career of conquest. We had BOme 
possessions on the Guinea coast, and held Jamait^a, 
Barbados, aud other West Indian lalands, while our 
colonies stretched in an unbroken line ou tbe Atlantic 
Beaboard iron) Florida to Canada. The rapid growth 
of these distant posaessiona is a demonstration of 
the extraordinary enterpriae which Englishmen were 
showing both in commerce aud colonigation. Mer- 
<:antile activity has always served as a pioneer and 
has extended our political inifluence in all parts of 
the globe^ even though naval or military expeditions 
have sul^equently been neceoaary to hold and main- 
tain the positions occupied by cultivators and traders. 
The baees of the British Empire were laid in the 
seventeenth century ; tiiis was its lasting achievement, 
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and the work was accomplished by men who were 
atrongly influenced by economic motives. 

It is equally trne that one figure stands out in the 
history of England during the seventeenth century as 
unique. There is something extraordinarily dramatic 
in the rise of Oliver Cromwell from a position of 
comparative obscurity to supreme authority not only 
in the Army, but in the State also. He has been 
deacribed by ProfeBsoi Gardiner as a typical English- 
man ; and some who doubt whether the traits which 
mark hia character are widely diffused in the present 
day, would yet assert that his life was thoroughly 
typical of the dominant political and religious forces 
of the middle of the seventeenth century in England, 
It seems to follow, almost as & matter of course, that 
he should be expected to take a leading^ part in the 
work of colonisation and commercial expansion and 
empire buildicg, which was the principal achievement 
of the age &om which he drew his inspiration and 
on which he left so deep a mark. Receut writers 
have vied with one another in attributing to him a 
keen interest in economic progress and the consequent 
expansion of England. Dr Beer, of Ckilumbia College, 
who has studied the later policy of England towards 
tha American colonies most carefully, lays stress on 
this element in connection with Cromwell's e^edition 
to the West Indies : " Economic motives were the 
cauaej religious motives the justification of the West 
Indian project. ... In fighting Spain, Cromwell 
believed that he was fighting the Lord^g battles. 
But there can be no doubt that these battles would 
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never have been fought, if victory in them would not 
have added to England pover and greatness'." Sseley's 
judgment, " That uotioDS of trade aeem at most but 
aecond&ry in his mind " ia dismissed with acorn as 
b&Bod '* ou a lack of knowledge of the fact^," since, 
acoording to Dr Beer, the fundamental motifee foi 
the expedition were "economic." Mr Wolf, in his 
inbereatitig monograph on the re-admisaion of the 
JewB, is even more decided in his statement 

The Re-ad iniDBioii t^r tho Jews to England was one of 
CromweU'i own schemee,— ^part and parcel of that dream 
of Impericil uxjmnsion which fillod ]m later dnyn vnth its 
8tu|>euduiiu iidniinistraliou und viiuiehed M> tragically with 
bin oorly d^ath— it is impossible to doiibL...Cromwell'a 
statecraft wna^ aa I liavo wid, ii»l entirely or f>ven oAsenti- 
ally goTomed by reEigioua policy. Ho doBired to raaka 
England great and proaperoiut aa well am pioiiH and frco.... 
The Jews cnuld not but ap|>eal to luiu an vary deatrablo 
iiutrumontf) for his colonial and commiercial policy*. 

Sir William Hunter expresses the same view in 
a forcible fashion : '^A» he set himf^eU, while still a 
cavalry colonel, to form an army of victory at home^ 
80 he resolved, as head of the CommonweaUh, to 
create a marine which should give Eugland prcdomi- 
natce abroad. The Navigation Act of 1651 served 
aa his new model for winning the supremacy of the 
seas'." 

In the face of these confident assertions I venture 

1 QiKiiieriif RtvKK o/ Poiilicul Scitnct (Hew Tori), ivj. fiOS-11. 
< Mano-faeA Btn Israel'a Miaaiofi to Oliver Cromwell, Introduc- 

tioU, p, IKJI, 

" Biftttry o/BiitiiA India, n, 107. 
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to put forward a few reasons for thinkiDg that Seeley'a 
insight did not play him false in this matter, and 
that Cromwell was but little concerned with the 
progresB in commerce and colonisation which brought 
about the expansion of England. 

In the £rst place it is worth while to point oot 
that there was during this period no marked develop- 
ment of trade policy. Variona steps were taken 
under the Council of State and the Protectorate 
for the benefit of English commerce, and we may, 
if we lite, ascribe them to the personal influence of 
Cromwell, though there doea not eeem to be much 
ground for doing ao. There is, for example* no 
evidence that Cromwell had anything to do with the 
passing of the Navigation Act. On the day when 
he was writing hia well-known despatch about the 
"crowning mercy" at Worcester, the House waa 
sitting in Committoe ou the Bill which had already 
pdsaed its second reading ; he did not join the 
Committee on Trade till gome weeks later. A con- 
tempoiaiy writer re^rded him aa out of sympathy 
with the policy of the measure. Roger Coke held 
that the Navigation Act was merely misckievoua in 
its effecta on EngliEh trade; but, much as he disliked 
Cromwell, he makes the grudging admission that 
" Old Oliver looked coldly " upon it and conatantJy 
set it aside by granting licences \ But whether 
Cromwell directed the trade policy of the Common- 
wealth or not, it is worth while to point out that 
no evidence has been brought forward which, shows 

> Difccuvu of Trade (1670). p, 82. 
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that the authunties during tho Interregnum enter- 
tained Dew ideas an tn the line that ought to be 
pursued. The Civil War in England had led to a 
considerable disturbance of trad^, and the execution 
of the King had raised a scandal whicb rendered 
the position of English merchants in France, Spain, 
Portugal, and other countriee exceedingly difficult ; 
while royalist privateers, and the sliips of other 
oations preyed upon English comtnerce. The reaent- 
tuent in Russia waa so keen that trading relations 
were broken off by the Czar, and the hostility of the 
Spaniards was very injurious. The footing which 
English merchanta had purchased for theniselves in 
Andalusia in 1643 was lost, and it was not till after 
the Restoration in (1667) that their piivilegea were 
eto enlarged and extended that they had any chance 
of competing there with the Dutch. To thia extent 
it all eventa the Protector failed to recover the 
groaad which hud been lost during the troubles at 
homA. 

It IB of course true that Cromwell had control of 
a much finer navy than was poeseased by CbarleB 
the Firsts but it would be a mistake to auppoae that 
that monarch was either indifferent to the main- 
tenance of maritime power or careless about the 
protection of merchant-shipping. The necessity of 
repelling the attacks of Algerian pirates had been 
the reason put forward for levying Ship-money, and 
there are constant references in the State Papers to 
the employment of royal ships on convoy service* 
The troubles connected with the Civil War greatly 
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increased the risk to traders, but it doea not seem 
that the CouEcil of State, though they gave aonig 
attention to the subject in 1650, were successful in 
supplying adequate protection even to veaaela engaged 
in the coaating trade. The attempt to provide 
convoys for the Levant trade was costly, while an 
occasional raid, like Blake's attack on the nest of 
pirates at Tunis, only seeniH to have incrBased the 
ordinary risks of English trade in these parts. Many 
diamal complaints of loss were made during the laat 
years of the Protectorate ; and it was only after 
the Restoration that an effective convoy systeni at 
moderate rates was organised, so as to enable the 
English merchant to compete with the Dutch. 

Cromwell was more fortunate in his dealings with 
Portugal, and he negotiated a treaty which was of 
importance to English merchants. With the restora- 
tion of the House of Braganaa in 1640, the Portuguese 
territories in BrazO and settlements in India were 
cut olf from Spanish ioEuence ; it was important 
that English merchants should have a favourable re- 
ception at Lisbon, and be free to engage in the distant 
trades for which Portuguese shipping did not suffice, 
as well as in the carrying trade in European waters. 
There was an ancient amity between the Crowna 
of England and of Portugal, and in 1G42 Charles the 
First had completed a treaty wliich renewed the 
old relations and gave English merchants a satis- 
factory footing. Not unnaturally the King of Portugal 
favoured the royalist cause, and gave shelter and 
assistance to Prince Rupert in the time of the Com- 
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mobweaJth. It was a triumpli for the diplomacy of 
the Protector that he was able to heal the breach 
that had arisen and to obtain the reatoration of the 
English merchants to a position similar to^ though 
not go fa-vourable as^ that which Charles had secured 
for them ; but in this there was nothing new. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth, to go no 
farther back, English rulers had endeavoured to 
obtain access to the Baltic trade on favourable terms, 
— especially as regards the tolU exacted at the Sound. 
Cromvrell was auct^easful in uegotiBiting with Denmark 
to obtain the concesaion that the English should pay 
no higher tolltf than those demanded of the moat 
favoured nation. It does not appear, however, that 
the English were able to take much advantage of 
this turn of afPairs ; there was a lack of shipping 
suitable for the Baltic trade, aad the Navigation 
Act of 1651 had made it impossible to import timber 
aad naval atores in Dutch bottoms. So great w&a 
the mischief accruing to the maritime interest of the 
realm from the deficiency of these commodities that 
it was uecessaTy to relax the provisions of the Navi- 
gation Act over and over again ; but the Musco*^ 
trade, the Eastland trade, and the Northern trades 
do not seem to have developed to any extent under 
the Protectorate, or even to have recovered the 
measure of proaperity they had enjoyed under 
Charles. 

Those, however^ who insist on CromwelVa eager- 
ness to promote maritime and Imperial interests do 
not profess to rest their case so much on what ho 
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actually accomplished aa od the policy which was 
adopted while he had a prominent place in public 
affairs. The Nftvi^tion Act of 1651 has often been 
said to mark a turning-point in the relative position 
of England and HoEand on the seaa. It was passed 
with the defimte intention of attacking the Dutch, 
aupremacy in the commerce of the world, and under 
its segia English shipping did certainly increaae untilj 
in the course of the eighteenth century, it outstripped 
that of Holland altogether. How far the Act in 
question contributed to this result it is difficult to 
B&y ; partly becauae it is cleaj that for considerable 
periods it was not enforced, and that its operation 
waa occasionally suapended. Constant complaints 
have come down to ua aa to its mischievous effects 
on English trade, and all that we are able to my is 
that the eicperta who persigted in maintaining its 
principles, and who tried to put them in practice, 
were probably better informed as to its working than 
anyone can be in the present day. We may comQj 
with some hesitation, to the conclueion that it bene- 
fited English shipping, and to that extent did some 
negative injury to Holland ; the Dutch did not in 
all probability increase aa much as they would have 
done. But there is no evidence that it inflicted more 
than a temporary inconvenience or that it caused 
positive injury to the United Provinces. The com- 
merce and industry of the country continued to 
advance till the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
the energy of the Dutch may have been deflected 
from ocean voyages to those nearer trades which 
c. w. S 
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Adam Smith deemed to be more proHtable. But 
apart altogether from the dilBcult question as to how 
far this measure served its purpose and injured the 
Dutch, there ia little reason to suppose that the policy 
wufl a new departure. Navigation Acta of one sort 
or another bad been iu operation at various dates 
from the time of liichard the Second ; in the time 
of Elizabeth the expedient of limiting commerce to 
£ugli»h abipa had. been somewhat diacredited, ae it 
waiB found that it provoked counter- res triotiong in 
other landa aud might reduce commeroiai uitercourse 
to a deadlock. James the First had remitted the 
consideration of the subject to hi» Council of IVade 
in 1622, and it certainly osHumed a new importance 
with the growth of the tobacco and sugar colonies in 
Virginia and the "Weist Indiea These plantations, 
which were not utilieed for eubsietence farming but 
for the growth of valuable commodities for export, 
had been founded and ware maintained with the help 
of thu capital of English merchants, aud it seemed 
fair that they sliould have a first claim to the profits 
that might accrue from the commerce. During the 
war with France, Charles the First had been in. favour 
of allowing other abips bo be employed' ; but the 
intrusion of Datch merchants became so general that 
in 1G37 he adopted another policy and endeavoured 
to drive the Hollanders out of the trade altogether. 
He enjoined the Governor of Virginia to "strictly 
and resolutely to forbid all trade or trading with any 
Dutch ship that shall either purposely or casually 

1 Sept, &, 1«327 : Hist. MSS. Ctm., iii, 63. 
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come to any of your plantations." If, however, in 
extremity they made an esceptioa he inaisted that 
"good C3.ution and bond be taken both by the Patch 
master as aleo of the owners of the said tobacco and 
other commodities ao hiden that they shall without 
fraud be brought to our port of Loudon." Here we 
have the principle of the Narigation Act aa regards 
both ships and cominoditfe& ; iuid & proclamation of 
1629 also anticipates that meaauie in applying similar 
reatrictions to the Eastland trade. 

Under these circumstances it is ditEcult to admit 
the claim made on behalf of Cromwell, or to reot^iBQ 
that he exercised any very great influence on the 
economic development and expansion of England. 
Commracial affairs do not iseem to have prospered 
greatly under his mle, and the measures which he 
took in regard to them were for the mogt part directly 
borrowed from the aystem of CharlM. We are able 
to preaa the argument a little further, however, and 
to show that he was half-hearted or careless about 
matters that were essential to the growth of English 
maritime power, and that his ideas, so far &om being 
in advance of those of hia contemporaries, were actu- 
ally retrograde. 

The Tndors and the Stuarts had endeavoured to 
direct commercial intercourse into channels which 
might promote the maritLme strength of England as 
a fighting Powef. The gravest defect in the Navi- 
gation Act was its application to the Baltic trade, 
since it eeems to have caused a-n interruption of the 
ordinary mean^ of communication and increased the 

8—2 
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difficulty of proCToring naval stores ; and Cromwell 
showed a ctirious disreg&rd of another element of 
n&tional strength. The best hope of obtainmg a 
supply of saltpetre and haviog the means of maJdag 
^ampQwder \&j in the development of the East India 
trade. James and Charles had both been ea^rly 
iaterested in the supply of saltpetre ; they did not 
indeed Bbow any great euthusiaem for strengthening 
the monopoly of the E&st India Company, and they 
frequently exercised their power of authorising parti- 
cular voyages on the part of independent traders. 
Cromwell'a positian was very different ; he aspired 
to ape the pretensions of Alexander the Thirdj and 
proposed to divide the world between the two mari- 
time Protestant Powers, His suggestion w^ that 
the Dutch should withdraw from America^ and that 
Englishmen should abandon their position in the 
East. So far was he from promoting the expansion 
of commercial ecterpnBe that he was prepared to 
limit English shippers to one hemiBphere^ and to let 
the country become dependent on our chief antagonist 
for its maiii supply of powder. Such a scheme would 
hardly have been put forward by a man who was 
either alive to the advantage of commercial progress, 
or seneitive as to the economic conditions of national 
power ; when the plan for withdrawing from the 
Indies altogether fell to the ground, his Council of 
Trade recommended strengthening the status of the 
Oompauy so that it might fight its own battles in 
the East. 

His ideas on colonisation are still more curious. 
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Utider James and Charles the planting of the Americaa 
coast had gone steadily forward ; the Grovemmenta 
were strongly in favour of the project in both reigns, 
as they Tecognised that a new England beyond the 
seas would be an effective check on the dominanoa 
of Spaniah influouce, and would in Itself add to tha 
credit and prestige of this country. The English 
emigranta were not content to establish factories for 
trade^ ag the Dutch did at New Amsterdam and the 
French at Montreal ; still less were they content 
mefely to mine. The eonataat object in view was 
the reproduction of a new rnral England, with some 
large estates and many yeomen farmers. The policy 
of the Government was clear ; they wished to avoid 
the mistake the Spaniards had made in establishing 
settlements which could only procure the necessaries 
of life by trade. The English «olonies were planted 
in the expectation that after the first year or two 
they would be able to grow the means of their own 
subsistence, and not be dependent on the advent of 
an occasional ship for eufficient food. The Northern 
colonies, round Massachusetts Bay, were devoted to 
Bubsisteuce farming, and caused no trouble in thia 
respect ; but Virginia, the capitalist colony in the 
South, was in a different case. The London merchants 
who financed it, and the planters themselves, found it 
easier to devote all their energies to growing tobacco 
for export, and the Governments of James and Charles 
had to put repeated pressure on them to develope the 
production of cereals so that their economic existence 
might be secure even in the event of a war with 
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Spain. But Cromwell was entirely careles!; in this 
matter ; after the ranqueat of Jamaica lie tried to 
induce the New Englaoders to migrate irom their 
platitatiouB in tbe North to hia new aoqaisition, and 
others were urged to return to Ireland. He would 
have sacrihced the hold which England had on the 
Northern seaboard, and the weli-established aub- 
sistence farming there, for the development of an 
ialand in which commodities cotdd be produced foT 
export. He deliberately abandoned the sound linee 
on which English colonisation waa proceeding, and 
proposed to imitate the Spanish Bystera, the weakness 
of which had been pfitent for fifty years. It ia surely 
unrea9onable U) ascribe to Cromwell a large share in 
fostering colonial expandon, when his views on the 
subject were so retrograde. 

It doea not tieera to me that any of the nilers 
of England in the seventeenth century played a 
conspicuous part in the commercial and colonial 
development which was the only etriking feature of 
the timea, " It had its spring/' Mr Morby says 
truly, "in the abiding demands of national cir- 
comatan^^e, in the continuous activity of economic 
neceaaitiea upon a national character of incomparable 
energy and adventure. Such a policy was not and 
could not be the idea of one man, or the mark of a 
single generation'," Its succese was almoat entirely 
due to the enterprise of private citizens either acting 
pereonally, or when aaeociated in companies. But 
after all, the sanction of Government was needed for 

1 Olitter Crom^oell, by John Morlej, p. 448, 
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the initiation of new schemeB, and it may be said 
of the StuartH, both before and after the Inteir^num, 
tha.t their attitude was both intelligeat and sym- 
pftthetit:. They were entirely free from that jealou&y 
of colonial development which came out so markedly 
in the Parliainent^ of the later ifeventeenth and the 
eighteenth centurieB. They approved of colonisation 
aa raising English prestige, and while they were con- 
cerned to atreugtheu the political connection with the 
mother country they did not take pains to hamper, 
though they might direct, economic development. 
They were besides careful to take the advice of 
expertu, and in colonial matters they appear to have 
followed the views of Captain John Smith, whose 
Advice to Young Planters seema thoroughly aeaaible 
when read in the light of the subsequent history of 
coloniaation. He possibly was not strictly veracious 
when recounting his own dealings with the Indians* 
and he had hig prejudices ; he did not think much of 
the gentlemen in London who directed the affairs 
of Virginia from their board-room in the City ; 
but Jameg and Charles^ possibly under his influence, 
played an exceedingly aenaible and cordial part in 
these matters, in so far as they interfered. Of 
Cromwell it may be enough to say that when once 
liberty of conscience was sufficiently eatablished in 
England itself, he seems to have felt that the main 
reason for migrating to new aliores was gone^ and 
that the action he took towards the colonists in 
suggesting another removal was neither sympathetic 
nor intelligent. 
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On theae various grouods I venture to reiterate 
Seeluy 8 view that notione of trade did not piay a 
lafge part in Cromwell's policy. Seeley undoubtedly 
wrote, aa we all must, without full knowledge of the 
facta; but it Beeuia to me that the mote the facta 
are studied, the more fully is Seeley'a opinion justified, 
and it ia eupported by the judgment of Mr Morley. 
1 will only indicate two coufiirmatory linea of argu- 
meatt on which I do not enter. The commeTcial &nd 
coloniaing interests in Loudon were ao strong that, 
if Cromwell'a policy had been really favourable to 
them, it is inconceivabie that the City men should 
have thwarted him so much, and been so ready to 
wek'ome back the Stuortfi ; the movement which 
culminated in the Restoration ia utterly incoropre- 
heuisible if it naa rolling on and accumulating force 
in the t-eeth of the economic intereata of the nation. 
Once more, the extraordinary development which 
occurred in the last half of the seventeenth century 
hae no direct counectiou with the lines of policy laid 
down by Cromwell. He was eager to oppose Spain ; 
the courae of progress which ultimately triumphed 
was inspired byjealou&y of that trade with France 
which he had done so much to encourage^ 

So little evidence can he adduced in behalf of the 
view that Cromwell was keenly interested in colonial 
and commercial expansion, that it is worth while 
to enquire how the opinion should have arisen and 
obtained such general popularity in recent years. 
There is, of course, the antecedent probability that 
the typical strong man of the seventeenth century 
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would have a part in the special development which 
characterised the England of that period. Bnt there 
are other reasons ; there c&n, I think, be no doubt 
that Cromwell was extraordiuarily eager to obtain 
aueh conditions for the Jqwu thfit they might be 
attracted to settle in England, and his leanings to 
a commercial race have been interpreted as proving 
that he cherished commercial ambitions for his 
country. But his pro-Semitic biaa is ausceptihle 
of a much simpler explanation ; the chosen people 
appealed alike to his deepest sentiments and to his 
personal interests as Protector, The Jews were the 
■victims of Spanish tyranny^ and that would of itself 
constitute a claim to Cromwell's support. But besides 
this, the Government waa in great want of money, 
and the wealthy Dutch Jews had plenty of money 
to lend. It had become a usual practice for Govern- 
ment to borrow in the ordinary course of affairs, but 
the system was not yet oi^anised. There wae no 
State Bank like that of Genoa^ and the City magnates 
were in no hurry to come forward and aid the head 
of the Army by establishing one. There was an 
increasing dilHculty in coUectiug taxes ot obtaining 
dupplieSj aud Cromwell w^ not unnaturally ready to 
curry favour with the Jews of Holland, and at least 
to divert them from lending assistance to the Royalist 
cawse. Spanish Crypto-Jews resident in London had 
already confeTred a similar service on the Parlia- 
mentary party, and Cromwell'a beat chance of tiding 
over his pressing pecuniary difficulties lay in granting 
political statua to and receiving help from the Jews. 
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For his patronage of their forefathers succeediDg 
generations of Jews have always been grateful^ and 
their histotiaus in the present day ate ready to 
attribute to him the virtuea they most admire, and 
to paint him as a keen and far-seeing businesa man. 
He had 90 maniy activities that no two biogi^phera 
we likely to lay stress on the aame quality. Carlyle 
admired him as a great general, an autocrat with 
many statesmanlike powers, and a deeply religiona 
man. It may be worth while to add that he showed 
buaineiis flbrewdnesfi iu the practical matters, such as 
the draining of the fena, which fell witliin his own 
personal knowledge. It ia, however, ijuite conaistent 
with thia view of his character to hold that when 
in power he seized the chance to make an attack on 
the political and religious system of Spain, without 
much regard to the injury thereby inflicted ou the 
industrial and commercial claaaea. But to treat him 
aa an ardent expanaionist and to explain his action 
a3 due to economic aspirations, ia to injure his re- 
putation by injudicious praise, since thia view of 
his conduct ia likely to raise doubts both as to lus 
common-senBe and Ids sincerity. One paDegyriat baa 
written: 

The atateameu of the Commonwealth, who knew au well 
how to cuiiju.r'e with human oiitbiisiaam, were easontially 
prtLnticuJ mon. To im^iue tbut they were ths aLftved of 
tho great religioua revival wltich had enabled tliem to 
overcome the loyalist inspiration of the cavaliers b en- 
tirely to misconceive their character and aims. The log;ical 
outcome of that revival, and of the triumph of tho Furitau 
anuH, would have been the Kingdom of Saints, but Oram- 
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woirrt anibitioti aimod at something much more coiiven' 
tiinial iDiperial expaiiBion mid trade aaceadencj* filled ii 
larger place in his mmd than the Other-worldly inapiratiiixia 
which had carried him to power*. 

I almost tliink that Oliver would have regarded the 
Bcmrility of Royalist pamphleteeiSj who commented 
on bis impToved foTtunes^ aa les^ offensive ttan the 
kvisib praise of the enthusiasts of tlie twenUeth 
century. 

There are» moreover, political reasona which have 
rendered this stTainad intarpretation of Cromwell's 
aims and cliaracter paxticulaily attractive in tlie 
present day. The Anglo-Saxon race haa entered, in 
both its leading branches, on a great era of expansion* 
Roosevelt in America and Rosebery in England are 
names that stand out in connection with the New 
Imperialism ; but there has been a difficulty in the 
matter. The Anglo-Saxon mind lovea a precedent, 
and the political records on either aide of the Atlantic 
yielded little that could be used by democratB in 
support of the new departure. Royaliste and courtiers 
had been more commonly eoncerned in promoting ex- 
paoaion. Washington's charge to hi& nation seemed 
to exclude it altogether from American stateemanahip ; 
the British Liberal tradition told of much indifference 
to the colonies in the nineteenth century and no 
little jealousy of them in the eighteenth, but it 
scarcely yielded a name that could be quoted aa that 
of aa enthusiast for expansion, till it was discovered 
that Cromwell eould be used to ^11 the vacant niche 

1 Wolf, itp. eit. p. xiTill. 
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aoH poae as the patron snint of Liberal Impenalisin. 
He has served the purpoae admirably ; Lord Roaeberj 
has unTftUed his statue for the niktion, and Preaident 
RooBeTelt has written his life. Such appreciation is 
instructive, fiince it throws an interesting light on 
the views of the politicians who point to their hero 
aa a model Libera) Imperialism has been somewhat 
vague and ill-defined, and there m a satisfaction in 
getting a, concrete presentment of the ideab of 
its leaders. Cromwell was before all else eflicient ; 
eflicient in his organisation of the Army, efhcient in 
his treatment of the Navy, and particularly efficient 
in his dealings with the uative Irish, He had no 
patiance^ with the inefficiency of his predeceseora ; 
they had attempted, in the plantation of Ireland, to 
introduce such an admixture of English inhabitants 
that civil order might be established and economic 
progress might become poBsible, without unnecessarily 
interfering with the old inhabitant. The C'romwellian 
method of settlement was much simpler ; the greater 
part of the native population was deported to the 
bleak area between the Shannon and the Oalway 
coast, while large numbers were carried off to be 
employed in miserable servitude in Jamaica and the 
sugar plantations. It is easy enough to be efficient 
in such ciicmnatances, but only if you are prepared 
to be utterly ruthless. At all events Cromwell bad 
the courage of bia opinions and was not satia£ed to 
saunter along a primrose path ; but the failure of his 
r&gime may give us pause. The problem of governing 
two races on the ewue soil is most likely to be solved 
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by men who do not rely on heroic measure; they 
must be ready to learn by experience, and be on the 
alert to use such opportunities for improvement as 
occur. This waa the course pursued by the Stuart 
kings, and the results of their rule contrast not un- 
&Tourably with the heritage of race-hatred which has 
associated itself with the name of Cromwell 
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